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Concept 


What Time Is It? 

Technologies of Life in the Contemporary 

14", 15" and 16" December, 2017 

Sarai-CSDS, Delhi and Goethe-Institut/Max Mueller Bhavan, New Delhi 


#whattimeisit 


Have we finally entered the End of the End of History? (E-flux, Journal #57 - 
Sept 2014). Recent media technological transformations have thrown into 
confusion many existing political and social theories; art, media philosophy, 
politics, biology; in fact all ideas of life presented in the last century. Are 
these the jumbled signs of ‘our’ contemporaneity? The idea of the 
contemporary has been around for a few decades, seen variously as a 
period, a critical gesture, and a disciplinary frame for literature and art. We 
believe the time is right to revisit the idea of the contemporary from a 
different lens, outside the closeted frameworks of a Euro-American debate 
where contemporaneity appears as a unstable successor to modernity and 
postmodernity. 


In the past decade we have seen the worldwide spread of media and 
information networks. Since value is now gained from experience, new 
corporations and political parties deploy strategies of agglomeration using 
digital media technologies. Growing computational grids inaugurate storage 
and surveillance technologies that are affecting fields like the environment, 
finance and law. Machine time disturbs historical continuity and sequence. 
Genetic engineering and life storage technologies disrupt the idea of the 
biological life span; media memory and recording technologies have already 
transformed the lives of mobile phone users in the world. Media-enabled 
populations in Asia, Africa and Latin America are now part of a new 
infrastructure of the senses. 


Since 2000 digital infrastructures have produced a new generation of art and 
media practitioners. Like the West, capitalist enterprises in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America are facing new challenges and opportunities with 
informational networks. Like everywhere, such transformations have set in 
motion a sense of indetermination and flux, providing opportunities, shadow 
zones and critical discourses. 


This conference sought to explore experience from the vantage point of 
these media-informational transformations. We debated art practice, cultural 


theory, media aesthetics, social theory, forensics, urbanism, and the 
landscape of the political. Time horizons and its philosophies were a major 
concern of the conference, as we sought to displace the idea of the 
contemporary as (just) a ‘present’ without limits. 


Conference Conveners: Ravi Sundaram, Ravi Vasudevan (Sarai-CSDS) + Raqs 
Media Collective (Monica Narula, Jeebesh Bagchi, and Shuddhabrata 
Sengupta) 


Sarai-CSDS is a part of the Leverhulme International Network for 
Contemporary Studies (LINCS). This conference was supported by the 
Leverhulme Trust and the Goethe-Institut/Max Mueller Bhavan, New Delhi. 


Day One 
Landscapes of the Digital 


Introduction 
Ravi Sundaram and Monica Narula 


“Media has become the infrastructural condition of living’; they are not only 
“devices of information” but also “agencies or order” and “containers of 
possibility” (Sundaram 2015; Peters 2015). No longer linked to broadcast 
stations and media industries, or relegated to regulated sites like the cinema 
theatre, media-enabled populations in Asia, Africa and Latin America are 
generators and subjects of a transformed sensory landscape. What new 
questions can we pose when a conference on the contemporary emerges 
from the South, and what questions can reorient the contemporary debate 
away from its west-centred moorings—asks Ravi Sundaram as he introduces 
the key problematic of the conference. Evoking Friedrich Kittler’s 
formulation of the time-axis manipulation engendered by recording and 
transmission technologies (phonograph, telephone, radio), he states that 
media technologies are not simply technical infrastructures of a socio- 
cultural layer, they effect a transformation in memory and action creating 
new events. In the 21“ century, information infrastructures aim to connect 
populations, machines, species, climates, and intervene in real time, and 
media increasingly connotes an expressive condition, with new capacities, 
new forms of multiple intelligence, where human cognition is perhaps just 
one player. With the proliferation of personalized media gadgets and mobile 
phones in the global south, we have a radical multiplication of the sensory 
and calculative points in the city, unanticipated by the design of sovereignty. 
What we have is a significant adjustment of habitat and habit by new forms 
of machine intelligence, stretching, pulling and pushing populations. From 
Delhi to Shanghai to Lagos, information infrastructures, traffic navigation 
systems, pollution data, infection pathologies, mobilize decision makers, 
taxi drivers, courts, climate interventions and public policies, panics, right 
wing movements and political spectacle. Maybe there is even more to this. 
The media scholar Mark Hansen suggests that in the twentieth century the 
data-intensive turn has produced a feeding forward of subjectivity displacing 
humans as the unique addressees of media. In this new operational present, 
humans are shaped by processes outside their control and knowledge and 
this connotes a radical reengineering of what was designated as 
consciousness. Consciousness, stands humbled, says Hansen, existing only 
to modulate other forms of sensory presencing. While we can abjure the 


excessively apocalyptic tone of many recent debates, it is very clear that 
media names a contemporary condition that stretches from climates to 
architecture, forensics to post-cinema, aesthetics and _ politics. The 
conference, in its design, goes back to the question of time and technics and 
offers multi-modal interventions through discussion, art, film and 
performance. 


Reminiscing the 11th Shanghai Bienalle (2016-17)—“Why Not Ask Again: 
Arguments, Counter-Arguments and Stories’—Monica Narula says that the 
next three days shall be well-spent in asking questions amongst and to 
ourselves. “I ask therefore | think. | think therefore | am. Why not ask again?” 
(Power Station of Art et al 2011). So asking “What Time Is It?”, is the 
evocation of an event: the responses to it slip into the future of the question 
itself; the past, present and future are yoked into a continuous topology. In 
this world of crisis, we move from one event to the other, what has 
happened will happen again. Second guessing, hence, embodies a 
prospective as well as a retrospective stance because there is a continuum of 
the event, of the happening. Narula further says that the tasks of making, 
doing and thinking disintegrate and reconstitute themselves even more 
rapidly now; our enquiry of technology and what it does to our capacity 
occurs as we live through it, thereby making a stable distiction between 
thought and practice difficult to hold. The seeping of intelligence, and 
questions of forms of human labour and thinking into the making of things 
and digital objects are more entangled than ever brfore. Practitioners must 
search the companionship of philosophers and hackers. There is no other 
way out. Instead of a disappearance of philosophy, it is now, much more 
profoundly, dispersed into the general intellect. So must philosophy then not 
ask new questions of itself, at least if it is still interested in the world. To 
address that philosophy has kept itself aloof from the masses and 
technology, have today wrecked its coherence. Contemporary art and its 
stance towards time are at the core of this gathering for us, not as a conceit, 
but as a contention. The disctractedness of our times calls for a recalibration 
of what we mean by focus, and in that light, this gathering features different 
ways of thinking, between pavilions and performances, screenings and 
testing of sonic thresholds. It works under our skin even as it asks for 
attention. And holding on to the legacy of Sarai, it operates under an 
equality of terms between different forms and protocols of asking questions, 
of argumentation, and crucially of listening. Narula asks us to think of the 
little en that we add to the beginning or end of a word to make it do 
something. As vision becomes envision, and live becomes enliven, it lends 
the source a certain transitivity. To seek the contemporary is to activate its 
sources, and these sources, these situations, figures, histories, rumours, 


contellations of affect, dispositions, are not data or items to be cited or 
footnoted, or indexed in an archive, they are living propositions. To work 
with them or to look for them, is not just research but the signposting and 
footstepping of itineraries, through which all of our enquiries will travel. 


The “Smart” Mandate: Infrastructure, Responsive Environments, and 
“Preemptive Hope” 


Orit Halpern 


Orit Halpern aims to draw a relationship between speculation, extraction 
and derivation through a series of case studies. She looks at two discourses 
(and equations or ‘myth-realities’) that originate in the 1970s: one, which 
she calls ‘resilient hopefulness’ and the other that is based in finance 
capitalism and the derivative market. She sees both as a way of approaching 
ecology and economy. To begin with, she identifies the manner in which the 
derivative pricing economy and the Black-Scholes derivative pricing equation 
produces a way of managing time, wherein one can make bets on 
uncertainties; allowing for bets to be made on futures without their 
happening. In this way, she suggests that contemporary finance has a non- 
event structure. On the other hand, resilience has become, she suggests, a 
sign of hope, that cuts across various’ policy-makers, planners, 
environmentalists, etc. She defines resilience as the system’s ability to 
absorb shock and continue functioning. She says that resilient hope is: 


an emergent paradigm that links high-tech computational 
infrastructures of ubiquitous computing and “smartness”, data centers 
and finance, to the more “concrete” extractive or exploitative 
economies of bodies...Combined together, resilience and technology 
create a form of preemptive infrastructural governance that 
naturalizes precarity, sacrifice, and violence as a necessary economic 
value, rather than as a politically derived option. (Halpern 201 7) 


She locates both of these discourses as coming together in the idea of 
‘smartness’ that has emerged over the last twenty years. Smartness, Halpern 
suggests connotes the interweaving of dynamic ubiquitous computing 
networks with the goal of producing more resilient human beings. 
Smartness, thus, would rely upon fully automated systems from phones and 
finance to cities and mining. Importantly, smartness would depend upon and 
produce automated intelligent decision making. This understanding of 
smartness, she argues is one that is sold to us as the mode of sustainable 
living and endless economic and technical growth, an irony that does not go 


unnoted given the internet’s dependence on the earth’s materials for its 
sustenance. When examining Songdo, in South Korea, she saw the coming 
together of resilience and speculation. These smart systems, she avers, are 
being constructed to avoid a catastrophe-to-come, such as climate change. 
She wonders how it is that bandwidth = resilience = life? In other words, how 
did data (bits travelling through fiber-optic cables) come to be equated with 
sustainability? In Halpern et al (2017), she thinks of smartness as producing 
new forms of global labour and governmentality and Songdo in particular as 
only a prototype, which was repeatable, constantly open to modification with 
newer, more improved versions appearing. This model of constant 
prototyping of ‘smart’ infrastructures, is parallel to the processes of financial 
speculation in derivative markets. In the same essay, Halpern argues that 
smartness’ aim is to produce resilience. 


She proceeds then to focus on three case studies: a mine in Quebec, Canada; 
Rajarhat in Kolkata, India and an exhibition in New York City. These case 
studies are tied together by finance on the one hand and the notion of 
ecology and environment on the other. She elaborates upon the extraction of 
gold from the mine in Quebec and processes of speculation and longer 
histories of colonialism around real estate in Kolkata and Manhattan. These 
form the basis for resilience, which becomes a state of permanent 
management, especially when systems are expecting shocks or crises. In 
developing the idea of resilience, she draws upon the work of CS Holling, 
who looks at resilience as the ability of an ecosystem to return to a state of 
equilibrium soon after swift environmental changes, ensuring that the 
system would incorporate the change and adjust itself. Resilience thus 
maintains operability of the system, with differences between emergence 
and emergency being collapsed. 


Resilience then is linked to derivatives because each system to come is 
always an update; i.e. version 1.0, version 1.1... n. Thus, time in this case is 
neither historical, nor progressive but always recursive and the differences 
between each version are always understood only in relation to each other. 
Time, thus, is a pure ecology of self-reference and becomes a non-historical 
or non-geological marker. This is the logic of derivatives in financial 
markets: thus, there is the betting on one crisis against another, Halpern 
argues, following Melinda Cooper. Derivatives come out of the histories of 
colonialism, race and sex. However, today they are produced through 
algorithmic infrastructures which means that money is equal to the change 
in time. Thus, the forms of time are now speculative, no longer predictive. 
Bets can be placed and hedged without either past behaviour for prediction 
or before knowing the results of investments. She distinguishes between risk 
and uncertainty; where uncertainty is now a technology. She says, “This 


“uncertainty” embeds itself in our technologies, both of architecture and 
finance.” Thus, smartness and ubiquitous computing become both language 
and practice of the future. With this in mind, Halpern concludes by raising 
questions about ethical tactics for the future. 


Inaugurating the discussion, Ravi Sundaram conceptualizes smartness as 
both an imaginary and an operation. Smartness thus seeks to activate spatial 
and control technologies, which rely on the feedback loop and understands 
crisis as the normal human condition. It brings in a new notion of the 
population and a reengineering of time. The idea of smartness is linked, he 
Suggests, to governmentality. Also, with the political spectacle, crisis 
becomes the new normal. Infrastructure makes crisis the new normal; it is 
optimised to a crisis-time. He asks in this context, how one may conceive of 
the subaltern population and marginalised figures being addressed by this 
new ‘smartness’? In other words, how does one address the shadows and 
the edges of the smart world (infrastructure, population)? If emergence and 
emergency are blurred, as Halpern suggests, how do the biomechanical 
forms and smartness function politically in terms of temporality as well as in 
terms of the population, asks Sundaram. 


“How do smart mining and sustainable development go together?”, asks MB 
Chander, to which Halpern responds by saying that in its very operability, 
smartness becomes a way to negotiate these incommensurabilities. Even the 
Black-Scholes derivative pricing equation holds together historically 
incommensurable logics. Sustainability, or at least maintaining 
environmental health and diversity, is impossible in the mine’s wake; 
smartness thereby transforms incommensurability into a technology, that is, 
it is in an attempt to rectify an impossibilty, that sensors and big data 
analytics get introduced. While this smart synchronization offers a clean plan 
of action in the mine, it stands incapacitated to predict the impact of this 
huge a site on hydrology or the environment. Smartness, analogous to the 
Black-Scholes equation, capitalizes on crisis and renders incommensurability 
operable. Intrigued by the return of gold as a hyperobject and guarantor of 
economic stability and future speculation, Shuddhabrata Sengupta asks: 
When the gold in the ground runs out, what is the gold in the banks going to 
do? Halpern says that gold has come back as the dollar, and with other 
metals (silver), as a kind of hedge bet against other types of volatility. With 
regard to the role these metals would play in reorganising other economies 
after everything runs out, she conjectures that the system might turn into 
something like the Bitcoin, and quips that it might even lead to 
extraterrestrial mining! Kuhu Tanvir asks that since resilience, very often, 
emanates not from the consistency but the failure of bandwidth, what is the 
role of failure in the equation “bandwidth = resilience = life’? Halpern 


answers that uncertainty in many a case moves away from its technological 
undertones to become a tool and strategy of operability, for instance in the 
2008 crash where the market was supposed to create volatility. Also, she 
says, the beauty of the demo is that it never fails, and one could think more 
about creating failures and flipping risk onto a never calculated future. 
Shaunak Sen asks Halpern about the optical logic of smartness and if it 
would demand a different system of indexical representation. She says that 
the representational or indexical logic of smartness drives affect (for 
instance in the way smart cities are represented with a veneer of zonal 
marketing), but a complete absence of financial iconography (as opposed to 
that of ecology) helps us think about aesthetics, politics and ethics together. 
One would have to inquire, says Halpern, what does it mean to represent 
only certain forms of systems, and in a way where opticality does not have 
an indexical relation to the systems we are enmeshed in. 


Video and Post-Cinema 


Mochu, Rendering Chthonic Flares: Notes on Planetary Special Effects 
Lantian Xie, Credits 
Pallavi Paul, Documentary Proof That Leaves No Reason for Doubt 


While introducing, Monica Narula recollects the original email that 
expanded into the present panel. The panel, she hopes, is a ‘marination’ of 
the post-cinematic moment - critically looking into the proliferation and 
dispersal of various contemporary media forms and developing them in an 
inventive way. Baptizing it the “artists’ panel” in the conference, Narula 
argues that this set up seeks to bridge the creative and conceptual lines, the 
artist's own practices, and those that they resonate with, ultimately 
capturing the ‘delirium’ the speakers find themselves in. If the panel has to 
put forth practice in itself as a ‘dazzling’, vital act, then the panel must 
uncover its ruinous faultlines, lay bare the various material practices that 
undergird it. 


In Junji Ito’s manga The Enigma of Amigara Fault, an earthquake causes 
innumerable holes to appear on the mountain, mysteriously, as the 
protagonists discover, each tailor-made to fit a person. Informed into being 
with a ‘planetary reboot’ of sorts, for Mochu, these human-shaped holes 
then become the paradigmatic site to think about the paradoxes of 
contemporary image-making, the holes as both solid and void, interior and 
exterior, surface and depth. They lay bare the infrastructural side to image 
making, a surface hinged to a panic-stricken ground, poised to reveal its 
disquieting tensions at any moment. This anxiety, Mochu argues, seeps from 


contemporary obsessions with immateriality, a post-modern fascination with 
surfaces that efface the material making of our planetary communication 
systems today. He turns to Reza Negarestani’s formulation of “blobjectivity” 
from Cyclonopedia - a cosmic liquidity that Reza, and consequently Mochu, 
use to allegorize the constant transactory flow which one inhabits in the 
present. Against the planet’s lithic rigidity, Mochu proposes infinite flow and 
malleability, urging us to focus on the holes or the faultlines through which 
oil oozes out, the juncture or the site where the inside and the outside meet. 
As oil oozes and seeps out from the dark interiors of the planet turning the 
planet inside out, it relays a constant process of enfoldment. In Ito’s manga, 
the holes represent such a spectrum position between the inside and the 
outside, but also the distinct site where the human can enfold within the 
lithic, given the latter’s anthropomorphic opening. And yet, the holes remain 
distinct from the human, becoming then in turn a site and an allegory of 
larger agential networks that mediate and make transformations possible. 
Mochu reminds us that when viewed on such a correlative premise/axis, the 
human has always had this fate of malleability, having increasingly been 
rendered discrete and pliant, especially in animation and computer graphics. 
And yet, this shape-shifting is never frictionless, it is borne with and through 
holes and faultlines, anxiously waiting to lay bare its fissures further. 


In his reading of Amigara Fault, Lantian Xie maintains that once the human- 
shaped holes emerge on the surface, they silently wait for the humans to 
enter and complete them, fading into black when completed. This fading 
signals the demise of the image, the credits appearing when there is nothing 
more left to say, no one else to be saved, remembered, or ingested in the 
film. They are the ‘aftertime’ of the image, cinematic or otherwise. And yet, 
this lingering after-effect imputes value to the images, delivering currency 
once they have been declared dead: like the martyr evocatively remembered, 
of a time preceding the present. The continuous scrolling up of the credits at 
a fixed speed describes a fall to some endless sunken place; emerging 
gradually within a ‘cavernous tomb’ from which the rapt audience cannot 
escape. In yet another inflection, the credit slyly ‘winks’ at its audience. Most 
commonly found in blooper or gag reels, these accidents in the credits 
reveal the architecture of the film that is hidden elsewhere. The credits 
reveal not just the accidents and the hiccups, but also the work that is kept 
away in the ‘deck’ below, the gamut of unseen collective labour that 
animates this filmic universe. Credits thus reveal its own shadow, that is, 
debts and debits: of what they acknowledge and owe to the world. Xie takes 
us back to Apichatpong Weerasethakul’s 2004 film Tropical Malady. \n the 
absence of the spoken word between the two lovers in a car, the credits turn 
into ‘annotations and subtitles’, giving us the feeling that the two are 
whispering the names of all the people who have worked to make their story 


possible. In this, credits exceed the simple committing to paper of the key 
people identified in the process. Instead it becomes the entanglement of 
labour, recognition of labour enfolded into cinematic matter itself. 


To exit the polarization that the prefix ‘post’ conjures up, as also the binary 
of digital/analog along with a host of others, Pallavi Paul suggests that one 
follow Ranciere’s formulation of the cinematic instead: that is, a set of 
operations which not only “couple uncouple” the visible and the sayable, but 
also create and expand our perceptual expectations at the same time. While 
straddling the role of the soothsayer and the archivist, Paul argues that she 
is also caught in a median position, not wielding or transmitting weighty 
declarations, but inhabiting a surrounding condition or environment. To 
illustrate this, she refers to a performance and installation piece she created 
on Noor Inayat Khan, titled “Burn the Diaries”. Khan, a secret service agent 
for the British Empire in the Second World War, was caught by the Gestapo 
and executed subsequently. Archival records about her remain scanty and 
contradictory till date, an abhorrent condition forcing Paul to abandon the 
documentary she wanted to make in the form she had originally imagined. 
Undaunted, Paul undertook the task to inscribe Khan’s chronicle in the 
Imperial War Museum. She transcribed the available documents on Khan into 
Morse code, printing them on a scroll extending across the museum floor. 
As Paul reflects, the code with its military pre-history allegorized her own 
discovery of this unsaid history. Her reading of the Morse code at the 
museum site itself became a modality to combine the mechanical and the 
sensual. The language enunciated by the machines are now embedded in the 
body itself, engaging with both the limits of history and of historically 
constructed perceptual categories of speech and language. However, this 
sonic enunciation of Khan’s official documents’ ironically converted the text 
into embodied ‘gibberish’. Turning her presentation here into a participatory 
event, Paul engages the audience in a reading performance. The paper scroll 
is awkwardly spread across the room, fabricating new pleats even as it 
unfolds across a few rows. As the audience reads different sections of the 
scroll, what emerges is a series of discordant, displaced, and thickening 
planes of dots and dashes, echoes of the binary codes of the Morse idiom. 
Perhaps it is ironic, or prophetic, that what started out with a single 
performer reading the scroll, mutates into registers of discordance and 
dispersal in its latest iteration, a simulation of the fragile, contentious 
history that Paul found herself traversing in her research. 


Part commentary and part conversational, Monica Narula opens her 
response by noting a commonality she finds in these seemingly disparate 
practices. She notes how each relay takes for granted the ‘connectivity of 
things’, furthering that the act is not just to dwell on the networked-ness of 
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things, but to speak of how things connect, to make sense through 
seemingly incoherent media. She asks that if things do indeed link up in this 
way, keeping many issues unattended or unresolved, then from what 
demarcating line can one begin to speak of or even question subjectivity. 
Pallavi Paul responds that for her the joy of practice lies not just in the 
archaeological mode of vertical digging alone, but also in the act of 
skidding, gliding through disparate spaces, producing a ‘joyous mix of 
occurrences.’ Narula builds upon the discourse on networks, asking Xie 
about the liminal status that credits occupy - within the film and outside of 
it, referring to the diegetic centre of the text and yet lying in its margins, 
between stillness and movement. Xie quips that credits are well tethered to 
diegesis, citing Ferris Bueller’s Day Off where midway through the end 
credits the protagonist’s voice appears like the voice of God from the skies, 
pouncing upon the audience, scornfully asking them to leave! For Mochu, 
connectivity entails blurring boundaries, categorical differences between 
documentaries, animated stills, stock photography etc.: putting all together 
simultaneously on the smooth digital plane. But on a conceptual level, this 
dissolution also allows for the dissolution of subjectivity, a decentering of 
point of view so one is no longer sure from where one is looking. One might 
even be looking from within the human shaped hole. 


Initiating the Q&A round, Shuddhabrata Sengupta asks that if credits refer 
to who or what the film owes, then what is the debt involved in this case? Is 
it what the film cannot cite or compensate for in history, or is it what the 
world owes to the film? After some elliptical and sentimental musings on 
loss (of money particularly), deliberations on the ethics of accountability and 
on credit and debit as spectrum conditions, Xie concludes the discussion 
with his take on North American identity politics. Such a political situation is 
almost in a musical chairs format - a contest over the few chairs that are 
available in the game. The effort then is to unsettle and exit from that very 
equation of access, instead of making more chairs and tables available. The 
point is to escape the sentimentality of loss that the credits and the debits 
evoke: which is to say, realize that there wasn’t any ownership to begin with. 
Responding to Ravi Sundaram’s query about the post-cinematic and the 
boundaries that it proposes, Xie makes forays into questions of citizenry, 
time and belonging, contextualizing this sense of loss that ‘post’ conjures 
against the backdrop of his own upbringing in Dubai. He argues that the 
current real estate boom there fabricates a mythic imagination of a unified 
past, sidelining people of different ethnicities, including him, in the present 
and in the future to come. Plucking the Sheikh’s quote from his bag of 
parables, Xie concludes that history refuses to grant itself linearity, marking 
instead a perennial recurrence. The Sheikh’s grandfather rode a camel, his 
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father a jeep, he and his son a Range Rover, and maybe his grandson will 
ride a camel again! 


The Missing Pistol: Notes on Impossible Museological Objects in Palestine 
Lara Khaldi 


Museums, Lara Khaldi reminds us, are historically complicit with the 
violence of colonialism and nation-states. They participate in creating a 
coherent, closed narrative of the foundation (and teleology) of the nation- 
state by selectively encoding historical time through a material past, 
exorcizing all dissonance and noise. However, Khaldi argues that museums 
in post-Oslo Accords Palestine present us with slightly different paradoxes 
and potentialities: which may either betray the very politics of emancipation 
being remembered or, by embracing their innate impossibility and infidelity, 
still may open to radical new political imaginations. Her own paper, Khaldi 
jokes, partakes of an infidelity: as she slides from the titular missing pistol 
to fruits! 


Palestine’s almost ‘empty museums’ attest to an unrecognized sovereignty: 
its material culture has been largely confiscated by Israeli authorities or 
destroyed in war. In the Palestinian Museum’s ‘mysterious and controversial 
opening’ in 2016, visitors and several news agencies reported seeing no 
artefacts while photos showed otherwise - leading some to claim that the 
audience had gone temporarily blind! The Yasser Arafat museum’s 
centrepiece is the ‘temporary grave’ where Arafat’s body waits, according to 
his last wishes, to be finally interred in Jerusalem (when the conflict is 
resolved). But this ‘temporary’ burial still needs soil to be brought in from 
Jerusalem. Closure or normalcy must be performed under extreme strain. 
The ironic impossibility of creating a ‘proper museum’ in Palestine, like in 
any other state, is captured in Khaled Hourani’s project to exhibit a Picasso 
at the Art Academy in Ramallah. Entailing extreme complications in security 
and design arrangements, the painting has to be shown with two soldiers 
standing guard right beside, for fear of vandalism! Ultimately, it seems all 
efforts by Palestinian authorities to gain symbolic closure have only resulted 
in a utopian severing of the sign from reality. 


But, Khaldi says, there is another variety of museum imagined by artists - 
much more self-reflexive - that populates Palestine’s culture, such as Khalil 
Rabah’s wandering Palestinian Museum of Natural History and Humankind. 
Playfully positing the domination of man over man (colonialism) alongside 
the domination of man over nature, it undercuts the officiousness of state 
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museums by both mimicking their names (there’s a Palestine Museum of 
Natural History in Bethlehem with which it is often confused) and freely 
playing around with the provenance of its displays (for e.g. Stone Age 
artefacts shown in an exhibit are actually freshly made). 


Via Boris Groys, Khaldi argues that the public display of the icons of the 
revolution seeks to exorcise its spirit, to consign it to an irredeemable past 
beyond the possibility of resurrection. If the graveyard is the space of a 
potential where spectres may return, the museum is the site where 
revolutionary violence cools off, becomes aestheticized. The Yasser Arafat 
Museum instituted by the Palestinian Authority (P.A.) to document the 
revolution’s history is then a clear statement of the death of the armed 
phase of the struggle; some would argue the death of the very politics of 
emancipation. The Museum notably culminates in Arafat’s room in the old 
headquarters - now displaying his personal effects - on which the new P.A.’s 
headquarters are in fact built: a classic case of militant struggle turned 
aesthetic and recuperated as the founding myth of a _ nation-state. 
Palestine’s museums become the aporia between the desire to congeal a 
national history even as the nation is being fought for. Thus Khaldi argues 
that the lack of the material past in these museums serves the function of 
the mirror in vampire films: revealing the spectral body (of history). For her, 
this is signified best by the missing pistol of Abu Jihad (the second-in- 
command of PLO) in the Yasser Arafat museum - represented by a 
photograph that fills in until the arrival of the real object from Gaza. The 
pistol, which cannot be transported across the checkpoints between Gaza 
and Ramallah, reveals that the Palestinian nation has neither coherent 
geography nor history. If museums are technologies for encoding historical 
time, then Palestine’s museums have “tech glitches” that destroy their very 
ontological promise. 


However, Khaldi says, the history of sanctioned symbols of sovereignty - 
such as musSeal objects - also runs parallel to a more potent allegorical 
register, such as the widely popular use of the watermelon since the Six Day 
War in 1967 as cipher for the banned Palestinian flag. Artists have risked 
incarceration, exhibitions been raided for painting watermelons! Oranges 
have similarly stood in for (the impossibility of return to) a pre-Nakba 
Palestine, as in Annemarie Jacir’s film Salt of this Sea. But if the now no- 
longer banned flag and the revolution’s iconic pistols have lost some of their 
potency in post-Oslo Palestine, Khaldi muses wryly that fruits have only 
gained in symbolic power. Nowhere is this more strongly borne out as in Elia 
Suleiman’s dark comedy, Divine Intervention, where an Israeli tank that 
explodes as an apricot seed is casually tossed by the actor-director while 
travelling through the checkpoint-strewn geography between Nazareth and 
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Ramallah. Perhaps it is the explosive excess of the ongoing revolutionary 
struggle that takes shape in the impossibilities of Palestine’s museums, 
pointing towards a new political imaginary of the museum as such. 


Santhosh Sadanandan finds interesting parallels between the Palestinian 
museums searching for a nation-state, as it were, and the National Museum 
in New Delhi, which having been built in 1949, had to create a collection, 
and embody the abstract ‘nation,’ by borrowing artefacts (it turned out 
permanently) from the many princely states. He asks if narrativising loss 
might in fact retrieve the object, or embody the past? He feels moreover that 
there is a certain conflation of the archive and the museum in Palestine that 
necessitates rethinking their ontologies; here the object and the document 
become interchangeable. If museumization tends to make _ everything 
stagnant, how may loss and mourning find a place in the museum? And what 
then becomes of the museum’s relation to futurity, inherent within its very 
modernist teleology? Khaldi responds that retrieval of objects is always 
complicated, since their values often change and become diffuse through 
circulation: such as the collection that toured with the 1978 Solidarity 
Exhibition organized by the PLO and was lost in 1982. Much later, a part of 
the collection was discovered in Tehran, but the question of ownership had 
by then become tangled. Or one might take the needle supposedly 
belonging to Abu Jihad’s mother in pre-Nakba Palestine that a Lebanese 
museum claims as part of its collection - how does one after all prove a 
needle’s provenance? “Is the moral of your talk that the revolution is the only 
real apricot?”, Johnny Rodger asks to some general amusement, in relation 
to the theme of the museumized object voided of content. Lara Khaldi 
laughingly concedes the possibility of such an overdetermined reading, but 
stresses that her interest is to look at the generative question of the 
museum being constructed against an ongoing popular struggle; study the 
contradiction of the Palestinian Authority trying to lay sole claim to armed 
struggle as the mythological foundation of the nation even as objects such 
as the missing pistol leak their potency outside. Geeta Kapur suggests if, 
contra Benjamin, aura might not in fact be created by technological 
reproduction (as suggested by Groys), by the placement of the pistol’s photo 
in relation to the other museal artifacts. Perhaps the dialectic of distance/ 
proximity and accessibility might in fact be inverted; perhaps the ghost, the 
objects that cannot cross the border, might accrue aura too. Khaldi agrees, 
and that might be the potential of the leakage of the museum, for the 
reproduction to create a greater aura than the image could have. In fact, she 
says, the copy raises fundamental questions for the work of preserving 
memory - far more generative than ruing the loss of the original. 
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Al is Full of Love: Human-Machine Libidinal Transference and the 
Automation of Love 


Mohammed Salemy 


‘Disruptive technologies’, Mohammed Salemy prefaces, urge one to 
reconfigure what it is to be human even as one becomes cyborg in the 
entanglement with the machine. Written as a ‘science non-fiction’ treatise, 
the paper enquires into love, sexuation and shared intelligence emerging 
within digital media ecologies. This is a phenomenon intimately related to 
the global proliferation of sexting, pornography, mobile apps for casual sex, 
and sex robots ever more adept in sensing and feeling the world. Salemy 
wagers that while humans are getting ever more sexualized in the 
contemporary, they are also gradually inching towards the elimination of 
sexual labour: outsourcing sexual intelligence unique to the animal kingdom 
to machines. 


Salemy rues that if, on one hand, successive politico-aesthetic frameworks 
have sublimated sex into transcendental conceptions of love, then 
biopolitical theories have only focused on performing bodies: the almost 
infrastructural role of science is effaced in the process. Coupled to aesthetic 
codes, sexuation then is informed by databases of corporeal geometric 
forms that are first ‘wirelessly’ received via the eye, only to be supplanted by 
the sensation of touching. Salemy extends this cognito-phenomenological 
reading of sexuation to an epistemological basis of media: born into the 
world to sense, media then actualizes one’s neural memory. And yet, against 
its perceived transgressive and liberatory effect, Salemy cautions us that 
media forms have to be reflected upon as standardizing technologies that 
automate and mass-produce desire. This standardization is set off by 
recognizing repeated geometries of bodily movement: a mathematico- 
technological formation geared into a self-improving algorithm as it were. 


Salemy notes that in the user-driven internet cultures suffused with everyday 
pornographic images, we are left believing that there are humans behind the 
digital pictures with whom one might meet and have actual sex later. This 
‘real, viral and virtual imminence’ Salemy terms as photo-sex: a glacial 
accumulation of texts and images that, while forming the geometries of 
desire, necessarily outstrip the real bodies that might come after. For 
Salemy, photo-sex not only discards the truth-value accorded to 
photographic images, but also reflects the primacy of image-making intrinsic 
to sexuation itself. In the dimensional leap that photo-sex affords from flat 
ephemeral images to moulded corporeal bodies, he cites Duchamp’s 
speculative proposition that any object always already imagines its higher 
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dimensional avatar (a two dimensional shadow its three dimensional object, 
and so on). He presumes that a flat reading of desire from the machine’s 
perspective will lead to a higher dimensional object that has enfolded the 
love-sex continuum as its fundamental property. To illustrate this, the author 
turns to post-internet Science Fiction cinema (films like Her, Automata and 
Ex-Machina) where a_ higher dimensional machine becomes _ the 
(dis)embodied site to trace the material interaction between humans, 
artificial intelligence and love-sex. 


Shudhhabrata Sengupta proposes that the production of new goods often 
produces a new set of desires unanticipated by their inventors. He quips that 
no one could have imagined that the vibrator, originally designed for clinical 
therapy, would become a sex toy: this changing of hands bearing the 
potential to radically reshape hierarchies of sexual labour. If techno- 
accelerationism thrives on the utopian promise of capitalism necessarily 
overcoming itself, it nonetheless remains wound up in master-slave 
dialectics that keep social hierarchies intact even as it stands at the 
doorsteps of the post-human. [Ruing this wasted human ingenuity, Sengupta 
brings to light few of Salemy’s concluding axioms.] In his conclusion, Salemy 
presages that in the future human-machine sexual relationships will take up 
the mantle of heterosexuality, while allowing human-human and machine- 
machine relations to queer themselves. The politics of sexual subjugation 
will hence be transferred onto bots that, sans a human consciousness, will 
continue to stand outside the purview of human rights. Sengupta 
demonstrates in this light how the machine performing the labour of 
seduction has always been imagined as the servant performing the 
unwarranted duty of luring the anxious human to a post-human precipice, 
whether in the Arabian Nights or in the Sanskrit text Samarangana 
Sutradhara. Unsurprisingly, Bandicoot, India’s manual scavenging bot, 
regurgitates India’s millennia-old caste hierarchies. In response to Salemy’s 
speculative axioms, Sengupta urges that the challenge for evolutionary 
robotics is then to design a future where robots will be able to transcend 
their own programmed sense of duty, decide on their own means of 
perpetuation and growth, sculpt their own autonomy and desiring 
consciousness. Sengupta muses: perhaps then can the robot experience 
solitude and know the self. 


In the Q&A round, queries on human and machinic (in)difference and co- 
habitation lay on one hand, and forms of intelligence underwriting the bio- 
mechatronic encounter on the other. Amitesh Grover asks that if the next 
step is to make prosthetics not just functional but desirable for the cyborg 
body, then how does eros and desire figure in this equation? Salemy 
responds that unlike Sengupta’s provocation, perhaps the human machine 
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relationship is not of the master-slave, but of the parent-child, one of 
intimacy and benevolence. This intimacy then breeds desire: the machine- 
prosthesis may then become sexy to us but, “sexy to themselves,” Salemy 
exclaims, “we are decades away from that!” Repeating his example of the 
vibrator becoming a piece of erotic technology through autonomy of 
function, Sengupta argues that prosthetics are not just mechanical insertions 
into the human frame, they also speak of a two way traffic. Along these 
lines, he wonders where the human transference occurred when Narendra 
Modi and Ivanka Trump recently touched a robot, and breathed it into life. 
Inder Salim enquires if, thought as different organ systems, the man- 
machine, organic-inorganic binaries can be collapsed, the two enfolded in 
the larger togetherness of the machine. Salemy strikes a note of discord, 
arguing that unification with machines can only be possible if man is to 
transcend the biological limits which render him susceptible to rapid 
environmental changes. In this he cites Automata, where in a dystopic 
future, it is only machines which can inherit the damaged planet and what is 
left of the human race. To this radical irreducibility of machinic difference 
proposed by Salemy, Orit Halpern responds by asking if one can push the 
question of the ‘radical alien-ness of the machines.’ She questions the 
anthropocentric exit fantasies of queering and post-capitalism the project 
posits and whether at all the invention of new (in)organic life forms would 
translate to life as we have known it. Pallavi Paul asks if and how artificial 
intelligence systems can come to know of their own subjugation given that 
when confronted, the master obviously downplays this narrative as one of 
benevolence and intimacy (for e.g., in both the Biblical myth of Paradise Lost 
and Blade Runner). Sengupta responds to Halpern by reiterating the tragic 
fallacy of accelerationism, insisting that there is no exit possible out of 
capitalism until the exit is worked through. In his two-fold response, Salemy 
replies that while there is a class issue in this human-machine dynamic, it is 
not a class war in its totality, it involves possibilities of forming radical 
alliances and allegiances. Responding to Halpern, he states that alienness 
can only be partial, both conjoined to the substrate from which it emerges 
and radically departing from it thereafter. Pure alienness can only emerge 
when objects inhabit different planes and orbits; until then, the post-human 
project must bear the weight of history. 


Liquid Traces - The Left-to-Die Boat Case 
Directed by Charles Heller and Lorenzo Pezzani 
A swarm of infinite black lines enfold the turquoise blue ocean. The 


modulations crease into the sea’s liquid mass. A harrowing echo wallows 
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within the deep rumble of the sea. Over this thickening swirl of notes and 
lines, a voice appears like a thin veneer of glass, a diaphanous membrane 
that holds the water close to itself. The voice is gently hinged to the image, 
like currents of steam sliding close to their aqueous counterparts, different 
and yet informed by the other. The invisible narrator quietly asks about the 
forces that transform the sea into a deadly liquid, a murder weapon, driving 
masses of people to its bottomless depth. And yet, unlike its non-signifying 
and sublime cultural status, the sea lives under the spectral vision of a 
thousand digital gazes; gridded and earmarked, every vessel earmarked like 
a fluctuating blip. It is under these roving eyes that the ethics of care is 
forgotten, the same people subjected to rigorous surveillance, tracked, 
sometimes even acknowledged but ultimately “left to die” within the cruel 
expanse of the sea. Liquid Traces, a video essay culminating with the 
Forensic Oceanography Project at the Forensics Architecture Centre at 
Goldsmiths, London, recounts a highly mediatized event in 2011 where 
sixty-three migrants lost their lives while adrift in the sea for a fortnight, well 
within the NATO maritime surveillance area. The project uses surveillance 
technologies, the remote sensors that otherwise monitor the seas, 
repurposing and submitting them as “evidences of guilt”. 


As the film progresses, the dark screen slowly gives way to a disquieting 
number of grids, maps and keys, the screen throbbing with the luminous 
Gaussian lines that link the various events in the wake of this humanitarian 
crisis. A similar fate befalls the screen itself subsequently partitioned into 
the timeline and the cartographic key on either side with the Mediterranean 
Sea taking centre-stage. The landscape turns to a blue swirl of the sea and 
its surrounding black mass brings forth a maritime culture alive and vibrant 
with its ships, islands and port towns. Even the dark area girdling it becomes 
spaces in history - conjoined to protests and upheavals - their photographic 
residues appearing as thumbnails on the screen. What emerges, therefore, is 
a catatonia of digital planes - each mobilizing the very same vast apparatus 
of remote sensing technologies - radars, vessel trackers, satellite imagery, 
distress signals with geo-coordinates, wind and current patterns, optical and 
thermal cameras - that have rendered the ocean into an archive. Even 
survivor testimonies are stripped off their affective tenor, their experiences 
rendered discrete and mappable, traced on a white sheet with a black felt 
pen. As data sheets accrete over the visual plane in the globules of 
information oozing out from the blue viscous mass of the sea floor, the 
Space becomes increasingly crisscrossed with cartographic data that mutely 
witnesses history. It is precisely here where migration personnel routinely 
enact their ‘looking away’, immune to history’s witnessing, that the horrors 
begin to seep out, crawl through the grids. Grids, or lines that now appear 
as fissures, are unable to tamely commit to paper the abject apathies of 
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history. A creeping, undying, uncanny sensation grips the exhibition space - 
thinly spread across the floor and yet densely rippling across one’s skin. 
This affective spread is possibly equivalent to experiencing the sea itself - 
slow, deadly and viscous, incrementally engulfing one within its fold. 


If in the first instance, this informatization of the world weaves an 
archaeology of events, suturing animation, cinematography and data 
visualization, in the second movement, it lays bare its holes and chinks - the 
fissures that open onto the twin peaks of affect and ethics. Though existing 
in seemingly disparate spheres, both ethics and affect emerge from the 
underbelly of violence, the tectonic planes of data that collide or cohere but 
refuse to sit comfortably in each other’s presence. In her essay “Crisis, 
Crisis, Crisis, or Networks and Sovereignty” Wendy Chun argues that in the 
genealogy of languages, digital codes (that is, computer language) find 
themselves in an exceptional place. They are perhaps the only language that 
are always already executable, a language that ‘does what it says’: a string 
of ever-generating speech acts. Here codes become Jogos in that the hidden 
signified (the Father’s intentions) shines through and transforms itself into 
action. This is a dovetailing that combines legislative, executive and judicial 
powers all into one: source code becomes code-as-law-as-police. The code 
itself is the sovereign that the film pays obeisance to, an array of heavenly 
witnesses (quite literal with the aerial perspective) unfazed by the vagaries of 
history. And it is the digital sovereign, who, while ‘faithfully’ reconstructing 
the events also accurately casts the errant away. Here murder takes place 
between the acts of seeing and looking away, between tracing and casting 
aside, between surveillance and concealment. Murder takes place as the 
abnegation of care, in the absence of touching. It is then, perhaps the gap 
between the military personnel and the migrants on the boat, a gap between 
sensing and acting, that Pezzani and Heller designate the realm of ethics. 
Ethics, therefore, is the gap which, unlike the self-enclosing, self-fulfilling 
loop of the code, refuses to close upon itself, keeping alive a fissure from 
where the horrors may later seep out, lay witness. 
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Day Two 
Unstable Archives 


Technics and Forensics 


Susan Schuppli, Material Witnesses and the Informational Enrichment of 
Matter 

Lorenzo Pezzani, Disobedient Sensing: Visual and Aural Practices within 
and against the European Maritime Frontier 


At the very outset of her presentation, Susan Schuppli lays down the 
founding cognates of forensic analysis, stating that it developed primarily 
due to the waning dependency on human testimony as the fundamental 
method of re-constructing events. Events, in this new-found lacuna, have to 
be built around an object-oriented framework, a blueprint with which matter 
and code can begin to speak. The panel, emerging out of the Forensic 
Architecture Department at Goldsmiths, expands upon this idea while 
simultaneously interrogating how matter, in the absence of an autonomous 
subjectivity, begins to maneuver through the law in which it is placed, is 
subject to political judgments or agnostic views.' While Schuppli’s paper 
interrogates how matter becomes witness to history, Pezzani’s paper looks 
into how, despite the emergence of an alternate witnessing such as 
planetary satellite imaging, regimes of selective visibility are produced in 
concurrence within a volatile political ethos. 


“Can the sun lie?” Once innocuously mentioned by a US Court in 1886 when 
discussing the ‘probative value’ in photography and film, this point of 
debate, Schuppli avers, has made a curious return in the contemporary 
(Schuppli 2014). Recently, Inuits in the Canadian North publicly claimed that 
the Arctic sun has been setting many kilometres further west - an assertion 
since corroborated by climate change scientists. This phenomenon, the 
scientists contended, is rendered by the black carbon particles scattering 
light and throwing the sun ‘off-kilter’ so much so that the crystalline 
structures of ice and snow slowly but definitively twist and morph, producing 
a new optical regime under the pressures of climate change. For Schuppli 
then, the soot infested snow becomes a “material witness” to anthropogenic 
global warming, a technology for inscribing the traces which reflect the 
changing conditions of light and energy actively shaping our new perceptual 
realities. The optics of “material witness” therefore reconfigures the 


"For more on the Forensic Architecture project, see: https://www.forensic-architecture.org/ 
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environment into a ‘significant mediological system’ - a plethora of sensory 
devices that write external events as visible transformations into the witness’ 
material substrate, its ‘ontological makeup’. To demonstrate, she shows her 
video installation work Nuclear Matters and her source film, Chernobyl: 
Chronicle of Difficult Weeks by Vladimir Shevchenko. She reveals that after 
the shooting, Shevchenko initially assumed the film stock to be damaged 
because of the innumerable incandescent markings on them. He later 
realized that film itself had been subject to radioactivity in Chernobyl, so 
that while leaving the trace evidence of the event on the mediatic object, 
they had summoned for the audience a visceral pyrotechnic event. In this 
film, there was no longer a fixed inert object indexing a time past; its 
nuclear effects were concomitant to the event of recording and projection, 
collapsing the representational and the real. Or in the Serbian massacre 
videos from the ICTY tribunal in Hague, material violations like dropping 
frames, rolling scan lines, and yellow streaks allude to the tape’s repeated 
history of copying and over-coding, a history of circulation and production 
which can be corroborated against other evidences in the court. Taking 
forward her operative concept of “material witness’, now _ including 
contemporary networks of data and sensory infrastructure, Schuppli returns 
to environmental sensing as imagined in her latest project Vertical Cinema. 
Filmed and exhibited vertically, Vertical Cinema, she holds, not only 
demands an aesthetic-infrastructural rewiring, but when filmed across vast 
heights with drones, also allows one to visually reflect upon the atmospheric 
behaviour of clouds and particulate matter as they interact with terrestrial 
events. As she weaves data visualizations observed by the towering open air 
laboratory into her photographic image of the same, she visibilizes the 
environment as a dense media-data system: a network of natural elements 
waiting to unravel information, waiting to be upheld as material witnesses. 


Like the desert, Lorenzo Pezzani reminds us that the ocean too has mostly 
been imagined as an empty space, a historical void, thoroughly traversed 
and circumnavigated but rarely inscribed upon. Contradicting the sea’s non- 
signifying status though, Pezzani notes that in the digital era, the sea has 
been heavily inscribed and surveyed: it is a ripe force-field of multiple data 
and visual signifiers, satellite mapping and underground cable networks; the 
waters living under a thousand digital gazes. Turning to the “left-to-die boat” 
case (documented in Liquid Traces, screened the previous day), Pezzani 
declares that the event and migration in the Mediterranean Sea at large 
becomes a concrete site to explore how, despite a meticulous surveillance 
mechanism in place, migrants are often rendered (in)visible or (in)audible; 
looked away, forgotten, erased from the digital archives as if. To counteract 
this violence in plain- or hyper-sight, the Forensic Oceanography project 
seeks to turn ‘surveillance against itself’: performing the ‘disobedient gaze’. 
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Corroborating with survivor testimonies and with data assembled from a 
vast array of remote sensing technologies, the disobedient gaze ‘unveils’ the 
inactivity, the innocuous looking away that sea border controllers perform; 
pinpointing rain, winds, and troubled waters as causes of death from 
bureaucratic apathy. Increasingly, as the hyper-visible migrant in the sea is 
rendered into a ‘clandestine’, furtive object, the process of migration is 
enacted as “a partition of the sensible”: it conceals as much as it reveals, 
delineates the contours of the visible and the articulable, and thus one’s 
inclusion or exclusion in the community. The violence, therefore, lies not in 
the invisibilization of the bodies, but in its abject negation in plain view, 
which by dint of repetition is enfolded into the normal state of being. 
Extrapolating the project to a larger history of migration in Europe, Pezzani 
concludes by shedding light upon the multiple scales of history in which the 
phenomenon is itself entangled. It is simultaneously wound around the post- 
WW2 crisis of the European empire, the recent financial breakdown, North 
African politics, and an emergent alt-right worldview that thrives on the 
fabrication of ‘technical lies’: lies, that while not disputing figures, is 
sustained by their misinterpretation and their partial disclosure in the public 
domain, playing on a different fabric of the visible and the articulable. And it 
is here that migration and movement appear as not so distant topographical 
realms; they are already happening, infrastructurally (in)forming the 
everyday, he muses. 


In his response to the panel, Ravi Vasudevan builds on Pezzani’s argument 
of migration and temporality, arguing that the contemporary not only 
enfolds multiple histories of Europe, but binds it around data infrastructures 
that rely on tracking and sensing the world continually. This, he insists, 
follows the larger history of forensics that has shifted away from the 
photographic to video and real time monitoring. Forensics is no longer 
anchored to a time past, but portends the future as it archives the past and 
modulates or regulates the time to come. Vasudevan further suggests that 
not only has forensics been mobilized into the contemporary discourse of 
flows, it has also expanded the discourse on imprinting - extending it to 
nature or matter at large. Concluding his discussion, he speculates that if on 
one hand contemporary forensics has entered the _ poetics and 
elementalization of media, a return to nature, where does one take the 
discourse on witnessing or retrace the possibility of testimony? 


Initiating the Q&A, Ravi Sundaram, inquires into the concept of elemental 
media, suggesting how its emergence could re-configure conceptions of 
temporality and the aesthetic. He further reflects on the modality of 
witnessing informing the contemporary, and how that inflects the 
humanitarianism undergirding the media forensics exercise. Shaunak Sen 
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asks Schuppli about the conflicting frames of visibility that her work 
produces - of the ICTY tapes, their circulation and existence within the ambit 
of war tribunals and international law on one hand, and of the ‘dirty 
pictures’ and their aesthetic response to anthropogenic climate change on 
the other. In the last question, Mochu returns to Schuppli’s position on 
witnessing by materials, asking that, if the field seems to be divided 
between honest materials and lying humans, can materials too then lie? In 
her response, Schuppli first responds to Mochu - arguing that this trope of 
material honesty lies at the heart of the forensic turn, yet the discursive 
impetus is to remain critical of it and thereby largely of the predominant 
notions of law. She adds that while one may give an ontological status of 
truthfulness to matter itself, the object cannot sustain itself outside the 
cardinal triangle of forensic analysis - the object, the interpreter of the 
object, and the forum within which it is placed. And it is in this triadic 
conjunction that she arrives at the humanitarian question - emphasizing that 
if forensic practice necessitates self-reflection then the practice also tries to 
exceed critique as the only form of engagement, intervene directly into legal 
mobilization as much as possible. Pezzani states that this is not a uniform 
strategy that NGOs or politicos can deploy but a technique tactically 
deployed to attain a certain goal. To the question of witnessing, Schuppli 
responds that at the heart of forensics lies a paradox: it proceeds from the 
theory that the real witness is dead during the act of the crime, thereby 
necessitating the presencing of a second-order witness within the 
institutional framework, who might, in the midst of re-enactment freeze, 
unable to carry forward its legal duties. Therefore, it is as if this impossibility 
of speech entails the forensic turn and its privileging of the object. Bringing 
the session to an end, Schuppli concludes that while the frames of 
intelligibility of the ICTY tapes and the oil spills are seemingly different, the 
two are in fact linked together in their pursuit of justice. Here she recalls 
that even as the Deepwater Horizon oil spills threw up questions of the 
technicity of oil spills, the images were later deployed in court, thereby 
methodologically conjoining the legal and the aesthetic into one single 
framework. 


After ‘Jukti, Takko ar Gappo’: Across the Burning Track 

Moinak Biswas 

A meditation on inhabiting the present - Moinak Biswas’s Across the 
Burning Track is a video-installation (commissioned by Raqs Media Collective 


for the 11 Shanghai Biennale, 2017) that is alive with the memory of Ritwik 
Ghatak’s final film, Jukti, Takko ar Gappo (1974). Biswas provides us with a 
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sort of translucent code in his talk which helps illuminate his work’s lines of 
force. The Shanghai installation, he tells us, used two screens and four 
channels of sound and was placed inside a structure designed by Nikolaus 
Hirsch and Michel Mueller called “a house for Jukti, Takko ar Gappo.” Two 
streams of narration were distributed over the two screens. One spoke 
directly to Ghatak’s film, showing reframed scenes from it through in-frame 
projections in various situations; the other followed lines of association 
drawn from the film into other spaces and lives - some touching the shores 
of the past, yet others reaching into our present. 


Biswas stresses that Jukti Takko was unique even within Ghatak’s 
experimental oeuvre, since it was the first time he inserted himself in an 
autobiographical mode within the unfolding present of the 1970s: a time 
alive with the struggles of the Naxalbari upsurge and the Bangladesh 
Liberation War. Yet, autobiography here necessarily exceeded the frame of 
the individual life to encompass a whole milieu. Ghatak essayed a figure, 
Neelkantha - built around a repertoire of gestures drawn partly from his own 
life - in whose desperate finitude the unfolding present could speak. This 
repertoire, Biswas stresses, often reveals itself - when we reshuffle the 
images - as sculpted by a subterranean choreography of bodies, resonating 
with an affect that suffuses the whole at decisive moments (a trope that 
characterizes Ghatak’s oeuvre). Dancers appear thrice accordingly in the 
installation as punctuation or commentary. In Jukti Takko, Neelkantha, a 
picaresque figure wasting away to death, travels from the city to a forest 
where a group of Naxalite rebels are waiting in fear of a police ambush. He 
tries to dialogue with them but fails. The rebels are impatient to seize the 
hour in anticipation of a better future, whereas for Ghatak/Neelkantha, the 
present is itself an unclear half-formed image. He urges them to turn to the 
past, to history and myth. 


As Neelkantha is felled by a police bullet not meant for him, he remembers 
the master weaver from Manik Bandyopadhyay’s Shilpi who, in solidarity with 
fellow striking weavers, still keeps working an empty loom because “one 
must do something”. Engaged with, yet pessimistic about, the turbulent 
political climate of the present, Ghatak offers something like a ‘disabused 
but stubborn politics of the everyday.’ Biswas reminds us_ that 
Bandyopadhyay was something of a kindred spirit and mentor to the radical 
cultural movement of the 1940s from which Ghatak and his comrade- 
collaborator Bijon Bhattacharya emerged. The three’ shared = an 
uncompromising engagement with Marxism while believing in the Mother as 
a creative, cosmic force! While many had already noted uncanny 
resemblances between their lives, not least in their predilection for self- 
destruction, Ghatak had with the dying tribute acknowledged the 
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intertwining of many lives with his own: autobiography could now envisage a 
subject distributed over many places and times. Biswas’s_ installation 
therefore finds resonances between two decades of radical churning - the 
40s, when Manik Bandyopadhyay had incidentally written ‘Chinha’ (The Sign) 
as a quasi-autobiographical narration of the unfolding present ala Ghatak in 
Jukti Takko, and the 1970s - while also invoking its own unfolding present 
through images of Shahbag, Occupy, the Syrian refugee protests, campus 
rumblings in Kolkata... But it also joins Neelkantha’s accidental death to 
other accidents of death: Turgenev’s Rudin climbing up the barricades in 
1848 and taking a bullet not meant for him, the Communards from Paris in 
1871 who wanted to be martyrs but did not die (and those who died without 
wanting to). The present, as it emerges then, seems caught between a long 
tradition of rebellion and a future that is possibly determined by mere 
accidents of life and death. 


Ashish Rajadhyaksha proposes that it might be fruitful to turn to the 
question of the camera-as-eyewitness and the frame of intelligibility as it had 
emerged in the preceding Forensics panel. If celluloid film was the prime 
eyewitness of modernity in the twentieth century, then perhaps its true 
significance is only emerging now, as parts of that film heritage enter the art 
museum through figures such as Alexander Kluge and Chris Marker. 
Rajadhyaksha thanks Biswas for bringing Ghatak’s Jukti, Takko ar Gappo 
into this conversation. Not only is it Ghatak’s final testament, in it he is the 
accidental eyewitness, one not consecrated by history. The camera itself, 
Rajadhyaksha suggests, most often is not the authorized view, it just 
happens to be there when historical events unfold. But because Ghatak is 
not authorized, he also becomes an accidental victim. It recalls the 
remarkable moment in Guzman’s Battle of Chile where, as the camera is 
shooting, the cameraman is shot dead - by the conflation of two meanings, 
shooting becoming signified as an act of violence. And just as Ghatak inserts 
himself into history, Biswas interestingly inserts Ghatak into his own. 
Rajadhyaksha links the tracking shot of Rajarhat shown by Orit Halpern in 
her presentation to shots of the same ruinous, almost bombed out spaces 
(of smart cities gone wrong) in both of Biswas’ film-works: Burning Track 
and Sthaniya Sambaad. Rajadhyaksha then speculates that Burning Track 
might be a starting point for writing a global theory of cinema from the 
perspective of India (against the normative exceptionalism to which Indian 
cinema is always held captive). He takes up Mark Hansen’s formulation that 
the real dialectic of cinematic movement is that it is premised upon stasis. 
This constant dialectic between movement and stasis produces a tension - 
extensively studied by film scholars, for e.g., in the theory of the flicker. Yet 
its effect on forgetting and remembrance, to the act of witnessing, is 
unclear. If stasis condenses what is indubitably there - here the iconic 
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upturned face of Ghatak - movement exists in turn as a kind of denouement, 
as though history has to be relentlessly told in order for time to move on at 
the rate of so many frames a second. This dialectic means that there must 
be a conclusion at a time when it all makes sense, when truth shall be told. 
But at the very point where truth is told, the accidental witness of history 
stumbles upon the frame and finds himself being shot dead. Perhaps this 
coincidence might set up the conversation on what celluloid film has to do in 
the art museum today. 


In the archaeology of political death (desired or accidental) and the lines of 
force - of dance and performance - that the installation emplots, Ravi 
Vasudevan asks, where does the contemporary intervene or converge? Does 
it at all converge with the other temporal registers, or does time slip away in 
a perpetually missed encounter of the sort proposed by postcolonial theory 
since Partha Chatterjee? Moinak Biswas clarifies that even though the 
contemporary did not as such animate Burning Track, perhaps _ its 
engagement with the question of the unfolding present partly answers the 
question. The present rarely ever invades the frame in Indian cinema, Biswas 
feels, except briefly in, say, the sequence of Chhinnamul where the refugees 
arrive at Sealdah railway station (which the filmmakers were almost impelled 
to shoot documentary-style). Here, narrative suddenly scatters, the usual 
registers of theatrical acting, dramatic plotting give way. One sees such 
invasion also in a film like Ray’s Pratidwandi - where fragmented bodies or 
objects emerge - or in Jukti Takko, where performance takes up this charge. 
Biswas proposes that narrative cannot respond to the unfolding present 
because it is always finished, there is always a ‘told’. Performance can, on 
the other hand, since it does not allow a diegesis to be extracted. 


May Ingawanij asks, with respect to the migration of Jukti Takko to a 
transnational art gallery context, if that shaped the act of reframing? More 
pointedly, if Burning Track is taken to be a theory of spectatorship of some 
sort materializing in a contemporary context of the migration of forms of 
cinema, including classical cinematic models of spectatorship, what remains 
and what is left out in the process for migration? Another question from the 
audience asks if this migration into the gallery is to be celebrated - given 
that fewer people may be watching it. Does cinema lose its power and its 
audience in this shift? Should not the effort be instead to return audiences to 
the theatre? Rajadhyaksha responds that the film spectator, especially in 
Indian cinema, is hardly passive and disciplined in the way classic film theory 
envisaged. She is extremely active in the practice of viewing; and the move 
of celluloid films away from the classic architectural grid to the art museum 
precisely activates other possibilities of movement. The relevant 
temporalities might neither be that of the homogeneous empty time (Ben 
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Anderson) or its mere inversion in heterogeneous time (Partha Chatterjee). It 
could rather be a matter of convergence of different temporal registers into 
a particular space (as in Chhinnamul’s Sealdah) or in a_ persona 
(Ghatak/Neelkantha). The question of migration of Indian cinema is 
moreover complicated by the fact that migrant populations carry with them 
and consume cinema in ways that very often defy the frame of intelligibility 
of a film’s maker or its intended spectator. The migration of celluloid film 
into art galleries witnesses unforeseen shifts of intelligibility too. Biswas 
notes other historical ironies: while Ghatak’s Komal Gandhar or Jukti Takko 
did not last in theatres even a couple of weeks, being widely booed out, a 
digital video-essay on Jukti Takko attracted hundreds, if not thousands, of 
viewers at the Shanghai Biennale. Jeebesh Bagchi adds that the online 
version of Jukti Takko must have been seen more times since the Biennale 
than it ever was in its theatrical avatar. The digital contemporary perhaps 
poses a different set of questions. Shuddhabrata Sengupta reminds us, via 
Martin Lefebvre, that human memory (contra machine memory) amplifies the 
memory of cinema. It is not only that Burning Track remembers Jukti Takko, 
the art gallery space necessitates a new form of active embodiment of 
memory: the spectator has to become an actor. The remembrance has to 
intervene into a new architectural space - in Burning Track’s case, the 
specially commissioned “house for Jukti Takko ar Gappo” where hundreds of 
often young Chinese had to in a sense confront their own history in another 
time (the Naxalites invoking Mao’s China). Biswas says that perhaps these 
often strange, coincidental resonances account for the connections of a film 
like Jukti Takko, about a picaresque figure’s journey, to cultural memory, in 
contexts of cinema’s migration. Geeta Kapur expresses confusion, asking 
precisely why a picaresque film like Jukti Takko should after all be housed in 
an architectural tent! Sengupta says that Kapur answered her own question, 
because a tent is a house on the move. 


Speech Acts for Two Screenings 
Lantian Xie, with Interruptions by Raqs Media Collective 


There may or may not be a direct route from the Gulf to the moon, one does 
not quite know. The moon is Space Age landscape, herald of a cosmic 
consciousness hopefully bereft of the claims of territorial sovereignty (so 
dreams Kidlat Tahimik’s jeepney driver in Perfumed Nightmare). And the 
Gulf is a locus of interactions of people constantly on the move for a better 
life: a permanent cosmopolis for a temporary people. In the utopic non- 
places of the moon and the Gulf, there is a promise that identities may 
erode, newer ones may be forged. It is sometimes what you do that 
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designates who you are here. For Lantian Xie, these non-places are 
connected to each other by yet another utopia, cinema. Somewhere in the 
cinephilic passage from Tahimik’s Perfumed Nightmare to Lal Jose’s 
Arabikkatha lies the possibility for a queered internationalism: the realm of 
what Deleuze called the-people-to-come, inheritors of a world beyond the 
state, perhaps even beyond the pale of the great social revolutions. 


Speech Acts prefers the fleeting and the temporary, the performative over 
the recorded, the sudden detour. The performers sit huddled together, 
defying us to see them, their voices resonate clear and loud as if from a 
radio. Set up as a dialogue between Xie and Monica Narula against the back- 


ground projection of Perfumed Nightmare’s end credits - a series of 
postcards, probably sent to Voice of America, bearing space-themed stamps 
- the first act hinges around Tahimik’s desire to cross over. Xie shows that 
this desire to pass, and passage into desire, proliferates in Tahimik’s fervid 
mind across various scales and registers: the scorching sun imprinted in the 
film’s texture, the constant pull of von Braun’s America exerted by the radio, 
and these postcards enquiring about space travel. Yet the desire to leave 
must also wrest with geopolitical realities. The son of a Filipino revolutionary 
who was shot dead for trespassing into American military territory, Tahimik 
lives off a jeepney carved out of abandoned US army jeeps! This ‘space 
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jeepney’ which he takes to Paris joins its brethren within cinematopia... such 
as the rocket from Melies’ Trip to the Moon. Yet, Xie quips, Melies’ factory- 
workers never get to go on fantasy moon-trips themselves. They are like 
inconspicuous Redshirts from Star Trek, absorbed into the background as 
‘filler for the camera’: elided over in most credits sequence. Tahimik’s 
idiosyncratic end credits however list under kamera _ (spontanius 
emergencius) a host of friends and bystanders who handled the camera, if 
even for a brief scene, including an unnamed immigrant worker at the 
Pompidou Centre. This refugee-worker figure, also the faceless protagonist 
of Deepak Unnikrishnan’s book Temporary People, wanders through the 
contemporary urban landscape, and comes to signify the aporia of state 
sovereignty and citizenship. He sends postcards back home. The Pompidou 
Centre, which stands in Perfumed Nightmare for an ever-expanding 
supermarket swallowing up old Paris, becomes on the other hand the 
unlikely launching ground for Tahimik’s space flight when he climbs into 
one of its flying saucer chimneys and releases his deadly breath. With that 
breath, the supermarket collapses - just like that - and the flying chimney 
takes off for the moon! Riffing on his earlier Video presentation, Xie remarks 
how - unlike in scrolling text credits where a hierarchical order and a fall has 
to be traced - the looping credits from Tahimik’s film seem to mimic the 
circular orbiting of a satellite, all positions at par. 


Raqs’ interlude draws upon Hira Prasad’s diary kept with the Cybermohalla 
ensemble. Read alternately in Hindi and English, these accounts of ‘mostly 
ordinary’ days flit from meticulous accounts of daily expenses and mundane 
notings to sudden philosophical flights into the fantastic. Existential man at 
odds with routine breaks here every so often into the epiphany of a ‘world 
beyond the world,’ in potentia, yet unrealized, connecting us all to a cosmos. 


In the second act, Xie and Narula turn to Lal Jose’s 2007 film Arabikkatha, 
about the Malayali communist party leader, Com. Mukundan, who has to 
make the almost ritual trip to Dubai to pay back a bad debt passed on to 
him by a thoroughly corrupt ‘comrade.’ The Gulf turns out to be more 
cosmopolitan than Mukundan ever could imagine, and bumbling through 
this new, harsher world, he secretly falls in love with a pirate VCD seller from 
the ‘Great Communist China,’ Chu Min, who too has emigrated to gather bail 
for her jailed lover back home. Cinema - Malayalam films starring Suresh 
Gopi (“Xerox copy”), about fate whisking away Communist protagonists to 
Dubai - becomes unsurprisingly a space of transaction. Dialogue fails, for 
they can’t speak each others’ language, except through the contingent 
necessity of these transactions. Cinema frames, too, Mukundan’s reverie of 
happy romance: a mix of Indian popular idioms and socialist realism. 
Contemporary reality however has a different generic make-up: of the 
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absurd encounter and the deadpan comedy. In Temporary People, 
Unnikrishnan’s clown-protagonist Chainsmoke sells perfume in a 
supermarket, changing furtively in a restroom. He is happy because of New 
Spotless, says his sales pitch: the very language betraying listless boredom 
in an undistinguished urban landscape. Excitement can only break through 
via accident, like in the police raid through which Mukundan and Chu Min 
meet again on the street. Their crossing paths and collision opens up, Xie 
says, yet another side to the confluence of immigration, cinema and illegal 
sovereignty: that so many of Malayali workers returning home from the Gulf 
become film-financiers, producing films detailing their homeless experience. 
Or that Dawood Ibrahim, his official passport still locked in some Bombay 
police station, controls a whole film industry from Dubai. Ultimately, Xie 
hints, it is inevitable that today’s tenuous cosmopolitanism can happen only 
on the other side of legality, on the other side of the great social projects 
which produced only juridical-bureaucratic frameworks to provide symbolic 
access. Temporary people instinctively know that solidarity is fragile, that 
life is on the side of rumour, threats, coincidences, gossip... the sudden 
confidence to defy authority! 


The Archive Object 


Venkat Srinivasan, Ways of Seeing Memory, Database and the Narrative 
Michelle Wong, Frictions Seen: Some Notes on Pushing Disciplinary 
Boundaries of Archiving and Art History 

Sabih Ahmed, No Distance: Archiving between the Delayed Present and 
the Immediate Past 


Johnny Rodger opens the panel by observing that the archivist in the 
contemporary has become ever more important in the transformation of the 
traditional idea of death of the archive in objects and collections into more 
horizontal possibilities of access, engagement and participation. To this 
Jeebesh Bagchi adds that these new practitioners are not only producing 
more archives, but also certain dispositions of the archive in order to thaw 
out a certain moment that has become frozen. The challenge of the archive, 
to these practitioners, is to face up to inevitable decay and entropy, in order 
to keep open the gap between the ‘lost’ space-time encoded by a certain 
object and its reception in the here and now. 


Venkat Srinivasan tries to speculate on some possibilities of the database 
as an archival form, with special reference to the archives he is building at 
NCBS (National Centre for Biological Sciences), Bangalore. He begins with a 
news clipping of Seamus Heaney hung in his kitchen which, as he realized 
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slowly, is almost imperceptibly a record of the newspaper editor’s intent to 
draw out dynamic connections between the day’s news items, belying the 
apparent neutrality of the page layout. The paper becomes for him an 
archive object, if a personal one. The archive is then evidently shape- 
shifting, reborn at different space-times. The second object Srinivasan 
presents - a parchment of field notes taken by the primatologist Ajith Kumar 
during his PhD in the 1980s - over time reveals that it was strangely written 
on braille paper. On being asked, Kumar confessed that since good non- 
blotting paper was rare and costly at the time in India, he had ‘cheated’ (with 
dozens of requests) an American evangelical church which sent free braille 
Bibles to any earnest petitioner! 


The parchment then activates to Srinivasan hyperlinked narratives coded in 
an object: hinting beyond its zoological content to Christian evangelism, the 
chutzpah needed of field researchers in the early 80s and the economy of 
non-blotting paper at the time in India. Which of these many embedded 
stories gets written depends then on how the object is positioned in the 
archive. If the archive is a foreign country which historians pass through, 
very often with guidebooks in hand, Srinivasan stresses that they are also 
gatekeeping what the future will know about its past. What the archive 
bequeaths is inseparable from the gatekeeper and the zeitgeist. 


Srinivasan feels that the space that is science is occupied by four 
communities that unfortunately do not converse much: scientific research 
which produces the archival material, historians who interpret this for an 
academic audience, storytellers of many kinds who address a non-academic 
audience, and of course the general public. The NCBS archive, he hopes, can 
be a space for convergence and conversation between these communities as 
a common repository. Its archival policy revolves, he says, around two 
axioms: every person has many stories and every story has many people. 
Meaning-making happens in mutual dialogue between these two 
multiplicities. Strongly disagreeing with the long argued antagonism 
between the database form and narrative, Srinivasan believes them to be 
natural co-conspirators, as the hyperlink form allows for multiple networked 
interpretations to co-exist and feed into each other. A story of braille Bibles 
turned into zoological field notes should hopefully be catapulted into newer 
stories in a continuing cycle of database - narrative - database. Because data 
interpretation is central, NCBS aids perspectival multiplicity through robust 
descriptions and extensive metadata. The same objects are embedded into 
different lineages. The end-goal is that this networked design might allow 
ordinary people to locate themselves in the larger field called science. The 
interpretive layer is therefore opened on to a broader public that can read 
the data differently and expand upon it through an open history portal and 
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an open-source rewritable project code. This interplay, Srinivasan thinks, is 
crucial in keeping the archive alive. He ends with the hope that ultimately 
the project’s open-endedness will become productive in the long run. 


A study of the time registers at the intersection of archival practices, 
curation and art history, Michelle Wong’s paper speaks through the Asia Art 
Archive (AAA) project centered on the late Hong Kong artist Ha Bik Chuen. A 
self-taught modernist sculptor and printmaker, Ha kept a strictly private 
archive in his studio which was inaccessible until his death. It was then that 
his prolific photography, spanning across five decades, documenting over 
1500 exhibitions in HK and abroad was discovered. Ha’s own idiosyncratic 
organization of this profuse material became the skeletal framework for 
AAA, when they were invited to work on Ha’s archive in late 2013, four years 
after his passing. Wong expresses the hallucinatory feeling of time 
compression she has the longer she works on it; the archive only 
accumulating in density even as it spreads out, both digitally and physically. 
Moving the collection out of Ha’s decaying studio around 2016 literally 
revealed the architectural space-time compressed within it. Afterwards, it 
seemed as if the archive had shrunk, become a fluid of some sort. 


Working on the archive, Wong says, often feels like being the dung beetle in 
Aki Sasamoto’s work which pushes a prized object not really knowing where 
it is going. Studying the archive to excavate a Hong Kong art history, Wong 
encounters noises that fray the edges of her narratives. How does one 
reconcile that Ha’s exhibition photography begins from the 1960s with his 
testimony of not owning a camera until 1982? And how does one demarcate 
exhibition photos from family portraits and self portraits that often 
inseparably make up these documentations? Why did Ha _ photograph 
people’s backs such a lot? If the collection does often enlighten the shared 
exhibition histories between HK and the world, Wong believes that its 
ramifications for a transnational art history are yet unclear. While exhibition 
history is used in the West to critique art history, in locations like HK art 
history necessarily has to be built up block by block through new collections 
and exhibition documentations. Does one then create approaches and 
counter-approaches at the same time? Or are there different times for 
different art histories? 


Exhibitions and the curatorial mode became for AAA, then, a natural way to 
circulate and open art history to the dissonance of Ha’s collection. Some 
Chinese architecture graduates made a miniature exhibition from Ha’s 
photos, and in a nod to his self portraits, put a small Ha figure in the gallery! 
At the Shanghai Biennale, the archive was partially reproduced in an 
architectural form, converted into something like a landscape where an 
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archive-affect mattered more than art historical information. And then there 
are the previously unseen collage books made by Ha from 1958 to 2009 that 
too can be read as curatorial interventions messing up the art historical. Like 
the Sotheby’s catalogue completely plastered over and called I/nk 
Revelations, juxtaposing the Western canon (Joan Miro, Picasso and Matisse) 
with artists from the non-West (Chang Dai-chien, Ding Yanyong) and curious 
pop-cultural ephemera, all within the broad umbrella of ink. But the 
unexhibited nature of this work means that one has to ask: are these 
documents or art objects; and how are they moving between the two? 
Perhaps, Wong muses, the archive was ultimately a tool for self-teaching to 
Ha, who never went to art school. 


Wong wonders if the art historical point of Ha’s archive is then to write an 
itinerary for a time-travelling journey whose space-time coordinates are yet 
unclear, factor in intentions, desires and affects into the map. A journey not 
necessarily towards truth, open to noise, even if there may be moments of 
clarity where new disciplinary frameworks emerge sharply. 


Sabih Ahmed revisits the terrain of the two preceding presentations, yet 
arrives at somewhat divergent propositions. One of the earliest instances of 
photography - a daguerrotype from 1839 capturing fossils and prehistoric 
shells - presents, he says, a crucial time paradox intrinsic to modern media. 
While from today’s vantage, the daguerrotype requires extreme long 
exposures - thus naturally preferring still, bright objects like fossils - its 
shutter time is nonetheless dwarfed by the deep geological time revealed in 
the fossil itself, a time much longer than the six millennia presumed by the 
Bible. Ahmed reminds us that these daguerrotypes were crucial to 19" 
century natural history debates outlining the radical finitude of humanity, 
the photographs revealing the trace of past extinctions to us. Ahmed 
wonders then if the entry of photography in the archive entails a new 
disposition of time, speaking of other extinctions - perhaps of media 
themselves. 


The coherence of archival time has only become more fissured since 
photographic media was invented. Technologies such as the Hipp’s 
chronoscope - which was invented in the same epoch as the daguerreotype - 
have shifted focus from macro historical and cultural temporalities to what 
Wolfgang Ernst calls ‘tempo-realities’: ecstatic, differential registers of time 
that suspend past, present and future. Telescopic time gives way to 
microscopic. So even as new macro level totalizing coherences are being 
posited in discourses such as the Anthropocene, Ahmed notes that the 
evidentiary phenomena are recorded entirely at hyper-mediated granular 
levels. Micro-temporal real-time recording, beyond the capacities of human 
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perception or awareness, is then the default mode underlying the technical 
processes of everyday life today. The adjacency of the database form is 
supplemented now by simultaneity. How does this affect the archive? 


If Foucault described the archive as a system that governs the appearance of 
statements as unique events, this governance required a guard against 
informational entropy. It did this by imposing a spatial and temporal 
separation from the present: a latency to prevent immediate consummation. 
Real-time recording has then brought about the end of the archive, or 
alternatively, forged the an-archive. Here the privilege accorded to 
permanent cultural values, monuments and traditions in Western civilization 
accedes to a permanent logic of dynamic transfer. The typical image of the 
archive detailing dark passages lined with stacks of dusty files must then 
open to another visual imagination in the digital age, but what is it? 


To work through these concepts, Ahmed turns like Wong to curation, to 
Striated Light: his infra-curatorial project at the 11" Shanghai Biennale. 
Meaning that which lies below visibility, ‘infra’ here signifies the networks 
constituted by methods, forms and archives that actively make our worlds 
today. Striated Light makes a certain archaeological cut through diverse 
media regimes by deploying over 3000 digitized contact sheets from Ha Bik 
Chuen’s personal archive. Similar to Barthes’ reading of the photograph as a 
continuum of light across times, Ahmed traces an itinerary of light passing 
through the camera to the dark room onto the surface of the contact print, 
which is then stored in a dark box and reilluminated some four decades 
after with scanners, reprinted finally onto new undulating surfaces 40 feet 
wide resembling thumbnails on our personal computers and recirculating 
further in unpredictable environments such as social media. This then is the 
diffuse archive of our age of sensuous viral spread, where the analog 
substratum beneath the digital folds upon itself to create new topographical 
striations. More geology than genealogy, time here stretches, scatters, 
pixelates the archive rather than inscribing itself upon it. Digital renders the 
familiar uncanny, infusing every image with, as Svetlana Boym puts it, an 
‘afterimage of suspicion.’ The word ‘archive’ itself is rendered unfamiliar, yet 
homely, as all accumulations in the computational age come to be deemed 
archives: marking an epistemic shift in how memory, time and space have 
been configured since the time of colonialism. As a practicing archivist, 
Ahmed asks how it must feel, then, to be like an archaeologist in the middle 
of an earthquake. 


Johnny Rodger opens the response with the memorable quote by James 


Hutton, the 18 century Scottish geologist who formulated the concept of 
deep time, about geological formations having “no vestige of a beginning, 
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no prospect of an end.” He asks Sabih Ahmed if the archive too can be 
imagined in this radically non-teleological way. Jeebesh Bagchi thinks that 
all three speakers are ultimately involved in negotiating the constant 
transition of a profuse accumulation of material to some sort of an archival 
object, all the way down to this object being found by a host of diverse 
public interpreters. He locates parallels between this accumulation of 
material and Ilya Kabakov’s famous installation The Man Who Never Threw 
Anything Away - where small, often half-used things proliferate in a room 
only to gain in little affective annotations. These cryptic rejoinders stand in 
for the ephemeral memories of the people associated with them, for their 
names cannot be somehow uttered. In so letting objects speak out, as if 
giving witness in a public forum where notions of time, history and so on are 
being debated, there is something forensic then in these archival 
dispositions. For want of avoiding the spotlight, the forensic however 
requires to masquerade as archive. Kabakov realized, in trying to stitch 
together a life via its objects, that these objects could never be fully present. 
It is, therefore, in the aniconic drives of the archive that a multiplicity of 
witnesses can inhere - as in Pallavi Paul’s presentation and performance in 
the video panel, where the deciphering of ciphers centered around a spy’s 
life dissolves into a sea of random noise. 


In the Q&A session, a lot of comments concerned the antinomy between the 
narrative and database functions. If, as Srinivasan suggests, database and 
narrative are co-conspiring, what happens to the author function? Does the 
database prompt a dissipation of authorship into the figure of the multitude 
as interpreter? Sabih Ahmed suggests that the author function does persist, 
but is parasitically grafted on to the material only because we still need an 
author to think of a work. Geeta Kapur asks why narrative is foregrounded 
so much when, given the reliance on material objects, the model could just 
as easily be bricolage. Venkat Srinivasan clarifies, in response to the first set 
of queries, that the digital archivist is an enabler of stories rather than a 
storyteller, someone who ‘empowers the document’ by augmenting the set 
of metatags - in fact, aligning the two roles would probably close off the 
virtual heterodoxy of the archive. Wong agrees that the bricolage is 
definitely one way of looking at something like the Ha archive. The other way 
is to think of a Ha photograph as a proto-digital object of sorts which can fit 
into several boxes, into different set-ups, where there are moreover all sorts 
of constant remediations through re-photography. They are like hyperlinking 
screens that still belong to an analog age, defeating the vocabulary of a 
standard art historical discourse. Prathama Banerjee questions Ahmed’s 
analogy between archaeology and archiving since the former has, she says, 
long moved on from engagement with a singular deep past to reading 
heterogeneous cross-sections of time. She stresses that the relationship 
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between archive and accumulation, between the valuable and detritus, has to 
be more closely investigated keeping in mind this tension between archival 
and archaeological practices. Ahmed replies that, while he would have to dig 
deeper into his analogy, particular archival practices do arrive at 
heterogeneous cross-sections of time. Mohammed Salemy cites the 
reluctance of archivists in the 90s to engage with coding, and the filling of 
this gap in their wake by search engines, to query the job of the archivist in 
algorithmic cultures. Is the archivist to become a distributed agency in order 
to curate, impose order and meaning, into cybernetic noise in an age of 
obsolescence? The search engine, Srinivasan feels, has still to go a far way in 
replacing the archivist in India (where one is still working with a vast field of 
unwritten, oral histories) unless there is an advanced level of machine 
intelligence that can make sense of, say, the turned backs in Ha Bik Chuen’s 
photographs. 


Five Gardens (Sound Work in the pavilion by Ish S and DiFfuSed beats) 


Samir Raut 


Samir Raut’s pavilion Five Gardens, 
and Ish S’ Points in Space, the 
immersive sound installation 
ensconced in the heart of the pavilion #%+- 
provokes its audiences to re-imagine 
space. Is space merely empty material, 
waiting to be mapped, gridded, 
constructed upon? Or is space fluid, 
transitory and weaving itself in the 
present? The artworks, along with the 
discussion panel, incite us to think 
how space comes into being, and 
what agencies are involved in its play. 
What are its material and 
mathematical logics, and for whom 
does space emerge in the first place? 
If architecture is the name of that 
discipline which organizes space, 
what are its aesthetic dimensions, its 
relation to the senses? And how can contemporary architectural thought 
relieve the practice from the clutches of simplistic binaries of efficacy and 
futility, of revivalist traditions and modernist precision, and most 
importantly, the founding binary of architecture and environment. 
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Thin, L-shaped, monochromatic cardboard strips run long and wide, writing 
into the lawns an empty courtyard home with an indoor garden at its heart. 
With its sharp squarish bends, bare lines, and neat passageways, Five 
Gardens induces a mute passivity in its onlookers. Yet, hidden beneath this 
seeming inertness, Gardens simmers with vitality, enlivening our 
relationship to space through an encounter with its dwarfing expanse, its 
windy corridors, its nondescript openness, and dappled sunlight. With its 
gossamer thin white curtains and wafting tall grasses Five Gardens 
engenders a blithe experience that architectural enclosures made of brick 
and stone can rarely envisage. Here, the sieving white membranous curtains 
pilfer light either way, making one world contiguous with the other. It is here 
that the fixed limit of architecture withers away, dissolving the enclosure 
into a landscape of flows and folds, bends, pleats and billowing fabric. Held 
together by thin strips of cardboard, and a host of nuts and bolts, Five 
Gardens stands as a pavilion with its insides and outsides blurred. It opens 
onto the world, takes root in the earth and soars into the sky. The indoor 
garden melds into the lawns at large, and the ceiling broken into sloping 
fractals of tightly strung curtains extend a chequered invitation to the sky. 
Light seeps in, illuminates the pavilion, though not as some theological 
secret that has to be revealed or redeemed. Here, light extends and engulfs 
the artwork into the site. 


If architecture writes with an additive principle, building up from a blueprint, 
then Gardens returns us to architecture in the negative - gradually stripping 
down lines and forms, material and directions, divesting its inertia, thickness 
and density. Unlike rigidly confined enclosures with specific needs and 
functions to fulfill, Gupte argues that the pavilion allows the architect to 
create spaces outside the exigencies of the predominant sensory regime. It 
stands between function and folly, transience and stability, work and leisure, 
between utility and its shadowy negative. The pavilion moves away from the 
squarish confines of the office-cubicle or the cinematic black-box, spaces 
that converge upon, implode upon the intruder. As our senses come to be 
limitlessly saturated in the informatics age, engulfed within screens, 
enclosures like these conjure up the importance of decompressing, dilating 
our teetering sensorium. Gardens unfurls as a tranquil, depopulated terrain, 
a place where space reveals its daily, imperceptible rhythms, expressing 
beauty in the small and fractional. It attunes us to the slow temporalization 
of every fiber, drop or blade moving in our vicinity, forsaking the economy 
of action and dramaturgy. The work attunes, muddles and disorients, 
produces bliss and anaesthesia, releasing us from the gravitational certitude 
of action and architectural movement. And it empathizes our choreography 
in it by writing us into it. That is, when viewed from the outside, the 
audience’s unfolding sequence of movements and gestures within the 
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pavilion writes itself into its external appearance, however imperceptibly 
ephemeral those gestures may appear. Here architecture melds into music, 
becoming in time, playing out as a constant flux of its materials and us who 
partake in it. 


Even the negative space in Five Gardens, the large empty swatches of space, 
the architectural refrain perpetually teeters on definitional bankruptcy. 
Anachronistically the void is pregnant with yearning, exploding with our 
impressions in time, our movements and gestures written into it. And, it is 
composed of a muffled cacophony of different tones, whimpers, blips, and 
screams, strung through ‘silence’. Points in Space, therefore, is that 
whispered murmuring that renders the transient space of air thick with 
details, heavy with microsounds that gently weave through the 
conversations, music and the ambience of the Max Mueller Bhavan lawns. 


As an immersive sonic sculpture Points, like Gardens, revels in the 
microscopic - the fractal detail, performing a symphony of micro-sounds 
that attune us to the sonic imperceptiblity of the everyday. A low-rumbling, 
techno amalgamation, Points uses the smallest, most minimal particles to 
strip the soundpiece of any external referentiality and meaning. Held against 
the softly undulating planes of static hum, low drones and grainy tones, the 
sonic piece lacks incisive attacks or sharp turns, leading us to swim in the 
realm of the non-musical, the incomprehensible, and the non-significatory. 
Here the rumblings of a human voice melt into wooden scrapes, insect 
flickerings and distorted radio tunings. Sounds emerge and swallow into the 
harrowingly distant white noise, a simmering growl of reverb, levitating the 
piece from the earthy to the cosmic other, a sonic point of no return. Like its 
architectural counterpart that melts its walls into thin air, the sonic too 
begins to lose its definitions, appearing as “defocused”, rather than as 
merely dawdling between silences and sharp notes (Demers 2010: 69-70). 


The piece is held together in a tension between the stochastic textures of 
different objects and the humming drone that undergirds the piece: between 
deeply embedded sounds that seem to come from an intimate place, and 
sounds floating in from the distance. Like the pavilion itself, trying to move 
into an earthly openness from its cardboard boundaries, the sound 
installation invites a similar sensing of scale - an invitation to simultaneously 
inhabit the space one dwells in and infinitely open out onto the world. And 
yet, this mediation of non-human scales transpires via the body: the 
quietude of the microsounds steers us to the act of listening (Demers 2010: 
ibid). First, to the exterior sonicscape, and then to our own perceiving 
bodies, attuning us to its deadening silence and imperceptible beats. Here, 
the object of discernment and the media of discernment entangle into one, 
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heightening our perception of ourselves as media. The auditory pulls us 
closer to the body, mediating a series of deep affective flows - a bloc of 
sensations, a deep visceral response to one’s being in the space. It is here 
that space itself becomes a performative medium, instructing the listener 
into movement, and moulding, adapting her experience to the location she 
inhabits. 


Concluding their presentation, Gupte and Raut argue that in a geographically 
diverse country as India, the pavilion becomes a prototype to reflect upon an 
adaptive strain in architectural practice. Each context therefore becomes the 
substratum for exploring various materials and assembly ideal unique to 
that place. Samir Raut mentions that it is precisely its light cardboard 
material with which the pavilion begins to embody its itinerant, malleable, 
open-ended quality. An unusual choice for ‘building’ material, cardboard 
invites us to imagine architecture as a subtractive process: a process 
whereby instead of building or adding things, objects are negated - worn, 
weathered and chipped away. Cardboard’s lightness allows the pavilion to be 
easily dismantled and reconfigured elsewhere, morphing and inhering a 
different shape every time it finds a new dwelling. Cast aside on architectural 
forums often, dismantling as a design question acquires a central role with 
the pavilion, begging its creators, as Raut quips, to think through the 
painstaking (dis)assembling of the pavilion’s four thousand nuts and bolts. 
The pavilion, therefore, forks time into a disparate whole. Its nuts and bolts 
hold the object together, make the present happen, but also forecast the 
end of the conference when the pavilion is to be painstakingly taken apart 
and shifted elsewhere. The _ pavilion’s environmental responsiveness 
therefore is not a simple allure to explore space in its untrammelled 
freedom, it is also to make structures with the already discarded and 
recycled - materially scripting our need to respond to our contemporary 
environmental predicament. 


Medium Design 
Keller Easterling 


Sifting through the humanities-at-large, Keller Easterling contends that this 
meta-discipline has been plagued by the nominative tendency, i.e. the 
necessity to point and name things, while being not so deft at describing 
relationships, or the collectives they bring into being. Mired in proclamatory 
statements, litigious proofs, newness, and teleology, the humanities 
organizes itself as a closed loop of contradiction, conflict, and confusion. To 
exit this trap, Easterling proposes ‘Medium Design’, a habit or a technique in 
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which one detects and manipulates the medium or matrix in which objects 
are suspended while being active and changing in time. Medium design uses 
Space as its primary conceptual axis to deal with both spatial and non-spatial 
problems, approaching it as a rich, dense information system, a messy 
ecosystem for many socio-political-technical networks. It involves ‘managing 
potentials and relationships’ between entities, the ‘disposition immanent’ to 
that space. It is like being in an operating system, setting and playing with 
toggles, switches and other time activating forms that make medium design 
open, exuberant, indeterminate, and sometimes impractical even. Easterling 
equates this indeterminacy to playing pool, where knowing a fixed sequence 
of shots carries little weight, the task being to anticipate the number of 
possible collisions that the strike may produce: that is, its arboreal network 
of possibilities. 


According to Easterling, to assess the medium one needs to mimic the split 
screen, to straddle between the ‘nominative’, the ‘determinate’, the 
‘symbolic’ on one hand, and the ‘active’, the ‘dispositional’, the vital on the 
other. To discern this discrepancy between the screens, she proposes that 
one develop a canine mind - one that reads and figures a thousand human 
words and actions, but not without the help of a thousand other non-human 
affective cues. As she says, what is important is not what the lies speak, but 
how they perform when uttered continually - moving from an aberration to 
create a rippling Teflon-like surface of public sphere where rationality ‘slips 
and slides’. Consequently, the dispositional requires that one attunes to the 
temperament of the organization, its potential for escalating or reducing 
violence, its capacity to include or exclude. In this she cites the 
contemporary immigration crisis, critiquing both the nation state’s on/off 
binary logic that grants/disregards citizenship to the new arrivals, as also 
the NGO’s who follow a universal template of refugee camps without 
attending to the particular needs and demands of a displaced community. 
She posits that to exit this trapdoor one needs to develop one-to-one 
communication models, such as mobile applications that would link the 
migrants and the sponsors, providing help based on filial or communitarian 
demands. Medium design, Easterling holds, disowns the very conditions that 
support violence or oppression while simultaneously developing a political 
situation that is not brazenly confrontational. She cites Stanley Kubrick’s 
Spartacus in this context, where instead of a single person identifying 
him/herself as Spartacus, and thus either becoming a hero or a tragic martyr 
permanently enslaved by the state, one-by-one the entire slave community 
stands up, declaring themselves to be Spartacus. A clever tactic, Easterling 
muses, one that dissipates the violence and forces the dominating power to 
relinquish all its rights. And yet, as she underscores, events and crises are 
not punctuated by a single grandiose moment, they are merely J/atent 
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properties exhumed in a timely fashion. A factory may burn or collapse ina 
single day, but the countless others that do not ‘buckle under their own 
weight’, perpetuating a constant rumble of aggression and daily effects, are 
what remain to be investigated, switched to the future. These switches, 
unbeknownst to grand historical tales, happen all the time, allowing us to 
inform a stealthier form of activism, that, without identifying us as the 
opponent, forges systemic changes under the sun’s towering gaze, she 
concludes. 


“From whom you learn, you learn your mannerisms”. Quoting the Persian 
poet Sha’adi Shiraz, Mohammed Salemy enquires about the _ political 
underpinnings of medium thinking. “Not that learning from one’s opponent 
is anything bad”, he cautions, but he quips that design thinking has already 
been implicated within the quick-footed neoliberal ethos, and that the 
designers ought to take cognizance of it. A similar ethico-political demand 
appears in Shaunak Sen’s question when he asks about the fine line 
between modes of resistance and incorporation, between ‘exaggerated 
compliance and complicity’. Easterling responds that medium thinking 
intends to soften the oppositional grounds, emphasizing that nothing quite 
matches the ‘working from within’! She further argues that in politics too 
there are no ‘safe zones’ and while it is easy to dismiss ‘compliance as 
collusion’, one should be aware of the tragic end games of dissent that 
mourn their loss immediately when it is no longer the ‘pure embrace’, no 
longer the picture it imagined for himself. That “purity is a dangerous place 
to be in”, she adds. The question then, of purity’s obverse - messiness - 
returns in the question by Shuddhabrata Sengupta on immigrants and 
metaphors and in Jeebesh Bagchi’s notion of the messy image. Referring to 
Gregory Bateson’s emphasis on the metaphor as an organizing principle, 
Sengupta asks whether thinking about mediums can, in fact, be relayed as 
thinking about metaphors and whether the notion of the metaphor can be 
challenged by a different spatial thinking, considering that it is flat space 
which produces the concept of boundary in the first place (hence migrants 
and migration) and in turn produces the metaphor. Easterling responds by 
acknowledging the importance of Bateson in her work, emphasizing that 
while he allows any agglomeration, whether the Alcoholics Anonymous 
group, or dolphins, or the tribes in New Guinea to be seen as a conceded 
site of dynamic interplay, the skill for seeing disposition in space is not 
given much authority in the world. The task then is to exploit some of those 
‘perceptual powers’ and ‘convert it to some other endeavour’. Bagchi, on the 
other hand, directly turns to the domain of the messy, asking what the 
messy image can be, and how the messy can be imagined differently as it is 
already burdened with the thought of corruption, and haunted by its other - 
the non-messy. To augment his contention, he returns to Spartacus, not to 
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the image, but to the life of its writer, the blacklisted Dalton Trumbo. Forced 
off the mainstream grid by the House of Unamerican Activities, Trumbo went 
underground and wrote for various B-circuit producers, developing as Bagchi 
notes, his messy image - an experience that would distill into Spartacus. As 
if throwing the discussion itself into a messy terrain, Ravi Sundaram 
intervenes by commenting that this ‘animation of disposition’ that Easterling 
mentions is manifest at the quotidian level in the city. What he sees is an 
everyday affair in places of the global south and in the immigrant places of 
the global north, where shopkeepers, street financers and others constantly 
move, shift and open doors - none of which, however, are manifest in terms 
of the hack. This constant re-arrangement does not have a designation, 
perpetually changing across time and space; which then, he suggests, raises 
the question of scale. Easterling accepts that medium thinking is aware of 
the constant adjustments that mediums necessitate. Time itself is occupied 
by tiny dispositions and dimensions an urbanist ought to keep in mind. To 
the register of scale that Prasad Shetty also addresses, Easterling reasons 
that to design an object is to simultaneously design the medium it is meant 
to enter, its own matrix of surroundings. She goes on to note that in 
changing one’s viewpoint, a building would cease to be a building, becoming 
instead a detail, something that exposes or alludes to a different 
arrangement of facts. To Sundaram’s query on messiness, she responds that 
the term carries a definitional looseness, it is but an information rich system, 
and not entropy necessarily. ‘Smarter is when multiple information systems 
get mixed up’. Collating all the disparate threads, Susan Schuppli asks 
about the intelligence that supports medium thinking, a smartness that is 
not equivocal or dumb. Easterling concludes that while spatial or 
architectural intelligence is the basis of medium thinking, it requires an 
attunement to systems. It is like being parents to squabbling children - the 
parent does not ‘parse’ the argument necessarily but swiftly changes the 
disposition of the room, move the chair, give oranges to one and toys to 
another, and even lowers the temperature of the room. Here the parent 
switches the medium and the object, and the violence inherent to the space 
Starts to trickle away. 
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Day 3 
Aesthetics and Politics 


Spectre of the Political 


Ravi Vasudevan, Dispensation and Dispositif: Cinematic and Post- 
Cinematic Productions of the Political 

Prathama Banerjee, Can Music Help Us Think Politics? Thoughts on the 
Contemporary 

Santhosh Sadanandan, The Contemporary as a Dissensual Paradigm 


Ravi Sundaram inaugurates the opening session of the conference’s last day 
by outlining that politics and aesthetics will be the bracketing agenda. While 
a much debated topic, the aim of the sessions, he says, will be to recompose 
a certain field of possibilities, possibly revisit earlier conversations. 


Ravi Vasudevan investigates, via three different instances of the cinematic 
framing of political icons, how the contemporary continuously produces 
history from pre-existing archival material or formats, mobilizing it for a 
present political need. Modi’s 3D hologram for the 2014 election campaign, 
requiring a physical projection apparatus to go into myriad spaces, 
anachronistically recalls colonial deployments of locomotives and projectors 
for propaganda. Vasudevan poses the dyad dispensation/dispositif. The first 
term indexes forms of the political, the second refers to the institutional 
forms, technologies and viewing conditions which produce the cinematic. A 
spool of unedited film at the National Film Archives of India dating to 1942 
featuring Gandhi presents Vasudevan with an ‘archival situation’. Unindexed 
material like this dumped at the archive requires the researcher to produce 
an archival object, extract something from a bloc of unedited footage, an 
activity carried out moreover against the pressures of time. If the heavily 
muffled, noisy soundtrack discourages research centred on speech, then the 
invariant camera setup turns the shot into something like a still: only 
Gandhi’s movement and his glitchy voice give the image a temporality. 
Slowly the dispositif emerges: the microphone, the pedestal fan and the 
podium reveal themselves alongside a certain arrangement of bodies as the 
logistics and technology of political speech through which Gandhi became a 
media entity, a national political icon. 


Sukhdev’s Thoughts in a Museum, a Films Division-produced compilation film 


on Nehru made after his death, allows Vasudevan to think of stock footage 
as a form of time-storage that can be reanimated as generic shorthand for a 
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particular historical setting, and put into another vector of mediatized 
politics. Sukhdev self-reflexively frames Nehru’s legacy precisely through 
those visual insignia that have historically given access to the political figure. 
His regular use of the rapid zoom counterpoints the moving compiled image 
to the still, dramatically drawing attention into and away from the 
hagiographic icons of Nehru. This experimental style disturbs the very forms 
of exhibition through which a gallery spectator sees - reducing bodies to 
dense clusters of material through which the spectator is passing - but then 
zeroes into the embalmed image of reverence (the photograph). Thereby this 
dual register unsettles the relations between publics, audiences and the 
iconicities around which they are meant to gather: turning the museum and 
Films Division to a kind of self-reflexive temporal warehouse of material that 
one can draw on. 


Cutting to the contemporary, Vasudevan finds that Modi’s use of 3D 
holographic projection allows an interesting set of claims to emerge. It 
promises palpable proximity with the political leader as well as simultaneous 
Spread - a seemingly direct eye-to-eye contact with populations across 
several localities (without security problems). The logic of the image’s relay, 
mobilizing talent and technology from Bollywood and abroad, is as follows: 
the image is transmitted from the studio by satellite to those localities where 
specialized projection has been set up on nearly invisible gossamer screens, 
as if the figure is just standing there. Modi’s rhetoric is not only that he can 
go into hundreds of villages at once but that he can see the crowds as a 3D 
assembly on a wall of video-monitors. But if the promise is simulated 
presence and interactivity, the image is actually shot in a top-down 
broadcast model such that it shows one figure, the political icon, beamed 
through to an audience with no mediation in between. Recording, and not 
live streaming, is then the key operation: for that is what Modi can manage 
in his busy campaigning schedule! The hologram is the cinematographic 
apparatus of a record being played via satellite, which creates an image, a 
fiction, of the presence of this political dispensation around us. 


Prathama Banerjee’s paper titled “Can Music Help Us Think Politics? 
Thoughts on the Contemporary” aims to think the contemporary situation, 
particularly the political event, through the analogy of the music. She begins 
by outlining several meanings of the word contemporary and focuses on the 
heterogeneity and simultaneity of different events, beings in the same 
moment/s as a mode of being contemporary. Banerjee explicates this by 
yoking together digital media and peasant suicides in the contemporary. In 
order to elaborate this sense of the political, she chooses two moments from 
contemporary history: 2011 and 2014. She sees several political events that 
took place in 2011 (namely, the Occupy Wall Street movement, the Arab 
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Spring, the anti-corruption protests in India) and since 2014, the populist 
nationalisms in India, America, Austria and Turkey as producing the effect of 
a singular Event. She argues that they constituted a feeling of ‘being 
together-apart’ which for her is the condition of being contemporary. 


Banerjee proceeds to elaborate on this ‘being together-apart’ through a 
series of five provocations, which she draws from music. The first, she 
proposes is best thought through music being made up of multiple tracks 
which allows for unity in the face of multiple beats, beginnings/endings, 
periodicities and so on. This unity, as present in music, she reads through 
the term resonance. The several political events dispersed in one time across 
the globe, for her, perform such a resonance. This resonant ambience, as 
she calls it, allows for a unity of the heterogeneous elements that produce 
music or ‘our time’, allowing us to be together-apart. Her second and third 
provocations, respectively, tie into music’s non-narrative and effect-driven, 
rather than meaning-producing, nature. In this way, Banerjee is able to 
establish the political events in the contemporary as not needing to develop 
chronologically, but instead appearing through simultaneity and co- 
presence; developing its own time within times. With music working through 
effect, the importance of the extra/para/non linguistic, including the 
affective, can also be brought into the fold of the political event/action. In 
modeling action through the musical, rather than the speech-act (thus far, 
the dominant mode), she makes a case for arguing the ‘being together- 
apart’ as a shared experience of the sensible; not merely a shared 
experience of meaning. 


In the fourth and fifth provocations that Banerjee lays forth as she 
approaches questions of the medium and nature of the political event are 
that music visibilizes the use of instruments (human/biological, mechanical, 
electronic, digital) and that music allows a rethinking of the relationship 
between the political event and ‘non-political’ everyday binary. Music, she 
argues, allows for a rethinking of techne, by being productive. Thus, musical 
instruments do not produce alienation, are not tools and do not function as 
prosthetics. Further, she suggests, the musical instrument may be thought 
of as the medium. This productive understanding of instruments is one that 
she urges for the instruments of the political/politics as well. Banerjee’s 
arguments draw upon the larger sonic turn (Sterne 2012, Novak and 
Sakakeeny 2015 among others) that we have witnessed in the humanities 
and social sciences, recently. Using the striated nature of the sonic 
(including music, sound, silence and noise), Banerjee urges us, in her fifth 
provocation to rethink the political event and non-political everyday binary. 
She persuades us that as music is to silence, as feeder and foil, so, the 
political event is to the everyday. In this way, Banerjee outlines for us a 
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political event that, pace Attali (1985), is not delineating epochal shifts in 
music and the political, but reimagining the political in terms of the musical. 


Santhosh Sadanandan argues that the contemporary emergence of a Dalit 
politics, signalled by the scholar-activist Rohith Vemula’s suicide and the Una 
movement, demands to be read not as a potential for collaboration or 
accommodation, but as a minoritarian desire for radical dissensus. If the 
refugee exposes the aporias of human rights guaranteed by nation-states in 
the fact of birth, Sadanandan reminds us that Rohith’s suicide note 
denounces the very fact of birth as a “fatal accident”. Sadanandan proposes 
that the intensity of the political ferment caused by Rohith’s death can be 
understood via the inoperative logic of the Event - that which transgresses 
the familiar boundaries of Dalit Politics. So whereas this ferment is 
misrecognized by Indian left-liberals as collaborative potential in the urgent 
fight against the deviant exception (that is Hindutva fascism) of India’s 
largely secular, democratic political tradition, the Dalit always lives the life of 
exception. For Dalits and other minorities, the everyday and Event are 
subsumed into each other. 


What is thereby put into crisis is the hubris of Left pragmatism, the 
normative reading of Dalit politics as mere seeking of beneficiary action 
through reservation. It is a misrecognition of reservation as juridical 
proceduralism stemming from a reading of politics as police order: a 
technocratic idea of the public sphere emptied of irreducible contradiction. 
But it is specifically the suicide note that forces language to bleed internally, 
that transgresses the police order, and sets Rohith’s death apart from the 
routine series of Dalit suicides that happen every so often in India. By 
refusing to name anyone responsible for his death, Rohith assigns the 
responsibility to everyone, yet reclaiming the sacredness of the act of killing 
himself. His chosen non-closure decimates all forms of instrumentality - the 
sole yardstick of the police order. By clubbing friends with enemies, Rohith 
points to their indistinguishability - the indistinction of Left, Right or Centre. 
He further refuses to reduce politics to mere bodily acts: the prophetic 
intensity of his thought demands the treatment of a man as mind. His words 
exemplify that there is a chaos to both the world and language which 
undermines the stability of dogmatic thought. 


The lynching of Dalits near Una in Gujarat by a group of fanatical Hindu cow 
vigilantes on false charges of cow slaughter and the resulting anti-caste 
movement - where several Dalits dumped cow carcasses near government 
offices and vowed to give up their traditional caste-based job of removing 
and skinning these carcasses - prompts Sadanandan to pose the question of 
commons. Unlike Europe, in India the commons appears with more 
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complexity as a question of social capital rather than mere resource, since 
its access and distribution is always determined by a caste economy. The 
Una incident marks an emergence of a new sensorial politics from the 
interstices of thought and action. If the morbid nature of our police order 
translates into a dogmatism of ritual political actions where the 
object/subject of politics remains fixed, the distributive justice enacted by 
the dumping of decaying cow carcasses in the citadels of power was aimed 
at piercing the an-aesthetic shell of our civic life. It is made more significant 
by the fact that ‘traditionally’ what has been available to Dalits as the 
‘common’ is what is ‘left behind’, the ‘waste’ of the common. Contrary to 
socialist intuition, the right not to work emerges here as a more politically 
potent and intensive mode of being, questioning what at all constitutes 
work. The Dalit declaration of their right not to work manages to restructure 
the economy of political thinking and action by inverting the traditional 
hierarchies of the common and those caste-coded symbolic values which 
undergird labour relations in India. 


Shohini Ghosh suggests that Rohith’s act of writing can be connected to 
what Deleuze calls transindividual potential - the collective of people-to- 
come inhering even in the solitary writer working at his desk; a collective 
furthermore inherent in Ranciere’s idea of dissensus. But given the call fora 
radical overhaul of political thinking, she asks if such normative terms as 
‘dalit politics’ and ‘left liberals’ fit the purpose? While agreeing on their 
provisionality, Sadanandan says that the Left could be said to constitute 
itself by a series of successive disownings (we are not this, not that). 
Whereas when Dalits claim an identity, it is not in some mimesis of the Left 
but as a move towards imperceptibility (apropos of Deleuze’s concept that 
the fish wishing to hide does not imitate the surroundings, but becomes 
imperceptible). 


Ghosh draws attention to the hauntological aspects of Vasudevan’s three 
examples. She notes that a certain tension opens up in the claims made by 
BJP of the hologram’s magical quality (in the encounter with naive 
populations) alongside Modi’s own supposedly modern technological 
outlook. If magic distracts from artifice, then Vasudevan’s media- 
archaeological impulse foregrounds the elaborate human and technological 
infrastructure needed for the hologram. Jeebesh Bagchi reminds that 
Vasudevan had once argued that the copy (of Shivaji) appearing in Fattelal- 
Damle’s Sant Tukaram is not a threat which has to be contained but 
something easily anointed by Indian devotional traditions as legitimate. 
Bagchi wonders why Vasudevan discounts this devotional aspect in his 
current study of the politics of the copy and focuses only on the 
technologies that undergird the creation of the political icon’s aura. 
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Vasudevan argues that many registers play together to produce magicality 
in political address: the devotional configuration might be important since it 
invites the mutation of selves, the mutability of subjects. But there is 
something in the hologram which makes it more than just another variant in 
a long string of India’s divine avatars: new cutting-edge technologies are 
required to produce it, access to which yet again generates magical aura. 
The double register of modernity and magic can be resolved then only by 
positing a naive spectator who can be shown to use a devotional object like 
the Modi mask. Unlike the embodied distribution of divine aura into the 
bodies of the spectators done by an earlier devotional cinema, the mask is 
superficial. There is a gap in the assimilation, the mask is something that 
just lies on your face and multiplies in that way. 


Bagchi points out that in Banerjee, there seems to be a missing link between 
the instrument and the body: the duration involved in training the tekhne 
without which musicality does not appear is somehow taken for granted. 
Since the relationship between tekhne and body appears to us as given - 
technology as end product - questions of the aesthetic and anaesthetic 
become relevant. Bagchi then turns to Sadanandan and asks what tekhne can 
make the stench and the decay of rotting bodies go away? While Banerjee is 
asked a lot of questions about the relations between music and the concrete 
terms of politics, she clarifies first that her only attempt was to think of the 
co-presence of multiple times in terms of musical simultaneity, as an 
experiment in exiting the overwhelming visual ways of thinking which 
excludes many aspects of our sensorium. To Bagchi, she responds that her 
focus in music is not only on the auditory, since any aspect of music involves 
the full body. In music, training is the process of instrumentalization of the 
body without alienation: a positive mechanism which pushes the threshold 
of sense-perception beyond the normally human. Music, like politics, is a 
rare moment of coming together. In both, there can be the failure of this 
communion. So any coming together of heterogeneities to produce a unity 
can be thought of as a musical act. Citing Keller Easterling’s presentation, 
Sadanandan argues that tekhne may be read as medium design: a spatial- 
temporal re-imagination that unsettles, say, the dogmatic caste 
configurations of Hindu temple cities. 
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Money, Media, Space 


Aarti Sethi, Rites of Power 

Liu Tian, Currency and Boundary - A Field of Retouring, a Research on 
‘Money as Medium’ 

Prasad Shetty, Home Loan & Other Stories 


Social Smuggling, the caste based preoccupation of hoarding money as 
Kancha lIlaiah (2009) defines it, endows the clerical/religious castes with the 
power to disengage money from the economy, “smuggle” it away as a secret 
wealth under the aegis of the local patron. Citing llaiah, Jeebesh Bagchi 
introduces the panel, arguing that his postulation and subsequent political 
fall-out with the conservatives illuminate how money perennially occupies a 
moral space laced with the rhetoric of guilt. The panel, therefore, 
(dis)embarks from money’s moralizing status, probing how it performs as a 
medium, as well as the affective force that it asserts over the public. Aarti 
Sethi ponders over the occultist, fetishistic power of money, Liu Tian tracks 
the circulation of informal currency in Tibet, and Prasad Shetty engages 
with the entangled network of players constituting Mumbai’s quasi-legal 
economies. 


Aarti Sethi recounts how in late 2014, the mutilated body of a young child 
discovered in the fields of Wardha had become the site of salacious gossips 
on human sacrifice, illicit wealth and black magic. Police investigations 
confirmed that a man had killed the child so as to gain monstrous powers 
(aghorishakti), and find elusive wealth beneath the ground (gupta-dhan). 
Such wealth can supposedly only be traced by Payvari-s, breech-born occult 
practitioners working in the fields at night. While the source of such wealth 
remains shrouded in mystery, the means and ends of accessing it acquire 
crucial importance; the wealth’s social life becomes entwined with that of its 
claimants. Symbolically, the gupt-dhan assumes an identity of ‘super- 
abundance’; an unimaginable surplus generated outside causation. It is 
construed as a regenerative vital force that baptizes its subjects with new 
social power. Tellingly, for a caste-stratified economy, discovering illicit 
wealth entails upward social mobility, an entry into the trade of money- 
lending, historically barred for subaltern castes like the Baudh-Dharmis 
(formerly the Mahars). In dovetailing the potential discovery of wealth with 
the surety of its finding, wealth assumes occultic powers. Having no 
plausible origins, it becomes a pure ‘fetish object’, demonstrably alive in the 
present. It is both animistic (it seduces or possesses people through its 
conative powers) and calculating at the same time - exacting a price from all 
those who claim it. It seeks life in a few cases and sanity in a few others. The 
malevolent power that claims its victims is therefore displaced by its owners 
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through an endless cycle of loans, passing on its inherent risk to others: 
accumulating wealth but never quite completely owning it. These incidents 
of primitive accumulation throw light upon the very nature of agricultural life 
in the nascent agro-industrial complex of Vidharbha, India’s debt capital. 
The peasants who speak of gupta-dhan till their own lands, Sethi argues, and 
are participants in a ‘historical absurdity’ wherein they are at once a rural 
‘entrepreneur’, the ‘presumptive consumer’ of new technologies, and a 
‘willing’ client absorbing risk on the promise of affluence in the future. And 
yet, with an average per capita holding of 2.7 acres in the absence of any 
infrastructural support, these peasants are caught in the trap of ‘capitalist 
farming without capital’. As small-scale peasants enter capitalized 
economies, they require for their sustainability surplus wealth that they 
themselves can never expect to produce. Rumours of hidden wealth express 
a desire, a survival schema to sustain and succeed, win through means 
outside the system. Here, debt serves both as an inescapable trap to the 
debtors and a site of surplus value for the lenders. It is this surplus wealth 
that moneylenders tap into, even when the socially stratified locus of the 
caste-sanctioned ‘moneylender’ passes into oblivion. 


Broaching Annie Leibovitz’s iconic ad shot of Mikhail Gorbachev in his car 
looking out at the Berlin Wall with his Louis Vuitton bag for company, Liu 
Tian muses that, despite Louis Vuitton professing otherwise, the ad brings 
money back into the discursive forefront - averring its always-already 
universal status. It is in this conjunction of power and creativity, the personal 
and the symbolic, the stately and the popular that Tian intercedes in his 
“Currency and Boundary” art/research project, tracing the circulation of 
informal currency in Lhasa, Tibet. He argues that the project itself is situated 
at the margins (of the nation) and the centre (of the Buddhist universe), 
between the streets that hold the curio stores and curious pilgrims and the 
Jokhang temple in Lhasa that pivots the city around it, surrounded by the 
kasba-like bylanes of Barkhor area. It is here, Liu Tian underlines, that a 
paper based currency is in order, casually circulating amongst the residents 
of Lhasa, passing through all acts of life. Coupled to Lhasa’s geographical 
remoteness which proves a major hindrance to the transportation of coins, 
this small paper-based change is a compensatory tactic in the absence of 
state coinage that does not bear the Tibetan script. An open-secret of sorts, 
the regulation and exchange of currency between the state-sanctified RMB 
and its informal cousin is a heavily clerical activity that often interfaces with 
the bank, the latter having to collate small fractious donations from the 
temple itself. Economically these transactions result in a pre-determined loss 
of value (a 10 yuan paper note amounting to 9 yuan in official currency), a 
pre-payment that whisks money away into an untraceable realm. For Tian, 
this untraceability ironically opens up a self-reflexive engagement with one’s 
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everyday habits, a practice of tabulating one’s banal expenses in the face of 
loss. In its final museal avatar, the gallery space curated by Tian and his 
associates is dotted with objects from their stay at Tibet, each synced to 
their differing altitudes and affective terrains. Therefore, this expedition into 
the borderlands ironically folds back and rewrites into the quotidian self; 
distilling with clarity a ‘perennial inertia’ about one’s economic disposition. 
Perhaps this alienation from the customary self finds its conclusion in the 
Zero Module video installation where as a social experimentation Tian 
distributes money on the Barkhor streets, much to everyone’s bemused 
giggling and gawking stares. When accosted for his impropriety, even a 
moral disjointedness, Tian inverts the equation by questioning the 
righteousness of begging for alms and donating money to the temple. An 
innocuous provocation, he quips, that did not receive a gratifying response. 


Analogous perhaps to an unravelling set of Matryoshka dolls is Prasad 
Shetty’s account of the layers of agency in Mumbai’s seedy, densely packed 
real-estate world. Here, as small-time developers try to buy a plot of slum- 
land, they find themselves agonisingly superseded by middle-rung players 
who can gain slum-residents’ acquiescence with relative ease. These 
intermediaries open onto the shadow-histories of the city in the 1980s, with 
the dismantling of the illicit liquor trade forcing its actors to latch onto 
either real-estate, extortion, even medicine! It is this shape-shifting that 
devolves into the dense network of actants in the contemporary, an unstable 
configuration where definitions appear brittle and networks couple-decouple 
constantly. For example, the term ‘developer’ signals a dynamic aggregation 
of the services of contractors, brokers, hardware suppliers, and licensing 
agents. In this scenario, a developer may not own the plot he intends to sell, 
its papers lying with an investor waiting to make a quick buck! Shetty notes 
a dense mosaic of players around home loans, with their low interest rate 
and long payback period. Here, financing strategies for people rejected by 
formal loan channels come into view. An entire quasi-legal body of people 
operate - a loan agent, a guarantor, a forger, police officers, developers and 
a co-operative bank working in tandem-guaranteeing a proxy home against 
which the loan could be issued; the money could then be diverted, 
preferably, into the loan seeker’s business. In a twist, Shetty reveals that 
houses are often sold to multiple players, and used as guarantee against 
forged home loan papers. Sometimes real families actually buy and occupy 
such properties, entirely unaware of these ‘misdealings’. Shetty notes that in 
this precariously ordered network everything threatens to unravel if anyone 
were to default on payment. It’s a quasi-informal economy that is spurred by 
the threat and management of revelation, and a palpable sense of fear from 
its close proximity to the underworld. Here, Shetty concludes, a speculative 
creation of value plays off against Mumbai’s fixed infrastructure in a boom- 
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bust real-estate cycle: a precarious story of life and livelihood that turns on 
and displaces the home as an economic and affective object. 


Sumandro Chattopadhyay asks Prasad Shetty what constitutes the 
relationship between debt, illegality and fear, and if the last is the 
predominant affective force in these markets. Chattopadhyay seeks further 
clarification on how illegal markets negotiate with banks, and enquires what 
has triggered the large-scale investment by real estate corporate players who 
have gone on to double up as banks and financial agents. He expresses 
curiosity about Liu Tian’s paper-centric project since it seems to contradict 
China’s famous digital obsession, the presumed primacy of web or internet- 
based payment as mode of transaction. He asks if Tian, with multiple 
receipts in tow, was making any digital payment at all in the field; or more 
speculatively, if MinSheng bank’s own presumed investment in paper 
currency shaped his project? Or was the obsession with currency meant to 
think of the geographical boundedness of banks, notes and currency, a 
physical boundary that has become irrelevant in the digital contemporary. 
Responding to Aarti Sethi, Chattopadhyay turns to Michael Taussig’s 
formulation that the discovery of potent, illicit wealth in the South American 
peasant communities inaugurates a new consumer class that can do nothing 
but consume, unable to divert wealth into a productive avenue. In contrast, 
the discovery of potent wealth in India augurs a new moneylending class, 
fuelled by their belief that systematic lending will disperse money’s occult 
powers. Sethi’s paper however, Chattopadhyay reminds us, remains 
inconclusive as to the origins of the wealth, a whodunnit that is perhaps 
never to be solved. In his ‘boring’ answer to this mystery, Chattopadhyay 
speculates that as Dalits are increasingly brought into the economic fold, 
they are nonetheless still controlled by the moneylenders who are putting 
money into circulation. The answer to this key social transformation then 
remains hidden in plain sight. He adds that if in Shetty’s account, the failure 
to repay loans results, as it were, in death as post-payment, then in Sethi’s 
narrative, pre-payment is death: ungodly money demands a human sacrifice 
to offset its occult powers. Money, influence and the attention economy are 
always entwined with killing and death. Here Chattopadhyay parallels 
Vidharbha farmer suicide with a video by The Weeknd, a black hip-hop artist. 
In The Weeknd’s Starboy music video the artist has to kill his older more 
rugged self to enter a predominantly white industry, suggesting that the 
spectre of death always lurks in the quest for money one has been 
historically debarred from. This appears to be an unlikely comparison across 
time and space, and yet the stories echo each other in a larger myth-making 
exercise. 
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In his response, Prasad Shetty argues that the ease with which punishment 
or death is spoken of or takes place in the underworld is wholly distinctive. 
Here law is negotiable, elastic, mobilized by multiple agents and the fear of 
default far outstrips the fear of death. As for developers turning into banks, 
Shetty notes that while banks would provide real estate finance, real estate 
developers would themselves now become a site of everyday investment. 
Further, between 1995 and 2005 major industrial enterprises like Wadias, 
Godrej, Phoenix etc. themselves became real-estate developers. Concluding 
the panel, Liu Tian argues that while China is heavily dependent on digital 
currency and payments, the thrust of the Currency/Boundary Project lies 
elsewhere. Through the project he seeks to establish how money as an 
object establishes a “calculating, algebraic” worldview, and how it seeks to 
convert people to this dogma. In this regard even bitcoin and block-chain are 
no different, sharing the same philosophical basis. Cash is used simply 
because it is what people are habituated to. 


Cinema as a Migratory Form 


May Adadol Ingawanij, Contemporaneity and Animistic Cinematic 
Practice: Araya Rasdjarmrearnsook, Lav Diaz and Apichatpong 
Weerasethakul 

Ashish Rajadhyaksha, Letting Film Breathe Again 


Both cinema and migration include in their lexical and conceptual core a 
yearning for movement. Cinema’s etymological roots trace it to kinetio or 
‘being set into motion’ - while migration can be traced to the latin migratio: 
speaking of a removal, a displacement, a change of abode. Held together 
between the cusp of these two motional planes, this panel delves into 
cinema’s own itinerant history, its displacement from the erstwhile theatrical 
abode. Falling off from the stage, cinema enters the gallery or the animist 
spaces of ritual even, travelling across a landscape of formats, platforms and 
circuits of exchange - touring the underground and B-circuits, the internet 
and pirate networks, and most importantly, the bazaar. 


Pivoting around three key sites of enquiry, Lav Diaz, Araya 
Rasdjarmrearnsook and Apichatpong Weerasethakul, May Adadol Ingawanij 
explores the entanglement of the cinematic apparatus and the cosmological 
vulgates from South East Asia that produce for her an animistic cinematic 
practice. An affective response to an enworlding impetus, animism 
‘thickens’ at the porous boundaries between the human and the non-human, 
the living, the dead, the undead, and the archival remains which function as 
relics of a different time. Ingawanij builds upon Diaz’s penchant for showing 
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his slow, long films in their unbroken continuity, even in the absence of 
human spectators or witnesses. At the same time, she notes that Diaz 
foregrounds matriarchal shaman figures, framing a non-human ecology 
through the larger impetus of a cosmological medium. For Ingawanij, Diaz’s 
fluid, transversal framing techniques render explicit the apparatus’ role in 
entangling worlds, allowing her to then leapfrog and imagine the place of 
projection and exhibition in a non-anthropocentric media ecology. 
Introducing Araya Rasdjarmrearnsook’s video installation Village and 
Elsewhere next, Ingawanij notes how the profilmic site of a wildly comic 
sermon in a Buddhist temple in Northern Thailand becomes the occasion of 
ironic assemblage: a gullible pack of children, women, dogs and monks 
casually dot the frame, the artist places modernist paintings against temple 
murals, each exuding its own portrayal of veneration and looking. This 
intermedial exercise immerses the spectator in-between media forms, with 
the artist placing herself in the frame as interlocutor. Ingawanij also 
encounters this dislocation of the spectatorial self in Apichatpong 
Weerasethakul’s 2015 video art piece Firework Archives. The installation 
works with thin translucent screens to render the single-channel film into 
layers and sheets of images, folding it in several directions at the same time. 
A film about Thailand’s war-torn history is rendered as a “weirdly 
stereoscopic” encounter, a deep, drifting experience with no privileged 
vantage point. Ingawanij concludes by relating this production of a post- 
human cinema ecology to the history of animistic practice that populates 
Thai cinema history. She refers to a post Cold War moment when the small- 
gauge mobile film apparatus became enmeshed in Buddhist performance 
rituals, practices invoking the undead and the cosmic. She also reminds us 
that the spirits in this bio-technological configuration are not the spirits on 
screen looking back at humans, but provide the conditions and the 
possibility of this projection-performance itself as its primary addressee. The 
Spirits are the film’s spectators, the humans its irrelevant, incidental 
attendants. 


Ashish Rajadhyaksha surmises that cinema stored in the post-cinematic or 
the digital realm has been rendered increasingly vulnerable to accelerating 
regimes of obsolescence. If celluloid enables a “store and forget” policy, then 
the ever-churning digital platform produces files that within no time become 
inoperable, its codecs and formats siphoned off into a digital black hole. On 
the other hand, ‘proper’ celluloid conservation is a labour and capital 
intensive process, and inevitably becomes associated with canon formation. 
Such preservation practices may render cinema victim to a hierarchy of 
cultural memory that casts out a vast majority of films. Some of these may 
be physically lost, but a significant corpus may still be available in video 
formats of various sorts. As the technological decay and preservation logics 
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of celluloid generates an aesthetic-historiographic crisis by limiting the 
corpus, “keeping films alive” must refer not only to technical conservation 
but to an ecology of “cultural intelligibility”. For Rajadhyaksha this opens up 
to reflection an entire domain of popular cinephiliac and spectatorial 
practices that have kept films breathing within the public domain. Here, a 
‘parallel and invisible archive’ has come into being, which he maintains has 
had more success in conservation than the ‘official’ one. This low end, rough 
and ready, informal mode of conserving cinema, Rajadhyaksha calls “bazaar 
archiving”. He urges that collation and exhibition of material from these 
quasi-legal markets will provide for a traducing of the standard ‘archival 
truth’ of preservation as non-use. Moreover, unlike the sanctum of the 
archival space, the chances of survival proliferate as cinema’s existence is 
rendered through a multiplicity of spatial, platform and source migrations. 
As an example, Rajadhyaksha notes how Mani Kaul’s Satah Se Uthata Aadmi 
(Arising From The Surface, 1980), whose celluloid form is in imminent 
jeopardy, has nevertheless experienced a cult status through its low-res 
digital copy, many even believing it to be the film’s master print! 


What then could be made of cinema’s migratory present, asks Ranjani 
Mazumdar, especially since the stable notion of cinema architecture has 
been dispersed, along with the demise of the apparatus and auteur theories. 
What needs to be opened up are the myriad histories of cinema, to include 
film uses that extend beyond entertainment and art into a host of 
professional forms; and also the reconfiguring of cinema through the 
registers of rupture, associated with the digital, and as event and 
experience, aS opposed to earlier focuses on author, text and narration. 
Since the auteur theory has been displaced to explore the plethora of 
dimensions that compose film, Mazumdar asks Ingawanij what discursive 
force the solitary auteur figure can now afford. She also asks how 
contemporary cosmological readings of animism differ from animistic 
predispositions of the avant-garde filmmakers of the 20s, who were 
especially invested in the animation of objects through registers of speed 
and montage. To Rajadhyaksha, Mazumdar raises her doubts about the aura 
of the original that continues to haunt the paper, the notional possibility of 
capturing the original even while putting a value on the importance of the 
bazaar collection. Wasn’t the original itself always subject to a constant state 
of mutation and degradation? Can old and new technologies be imagined 
interactively, beyond a dualistic logic, as in the way Laura Mulvey has argued 
for the interface of video and cinema producing a capacity to hold time fora 
view, constituting a pensive spectator? 


Jeebesh Bagchi argues that we need to consider that a nostalgic yearning 
for celluloid may fail to register how capital, once inscribed with celluloid, 
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has moved on, abandoning its sites of production just as it has with other 
materials at one time central to it, such as the abandoned steel mills of 
Pittsburgh. More than just cinema itself is involved in this transformation. 
Both Ira Bhaskar and Ravikant bring to focus cinema’s migratory past and 
present and the different memory functions they perform. Bhaskar highlights 
how archival agendas need to trace material dispersed across sites and 
formats, and that different institutions, archives, video collections, and so 
on, each have a register of pertinence and a logic of preservation, 
circulation, and memory work associated with them. Ravikant highlights how 
social media allows a fragmented rememorialization of cinematic content to 
take place, rendering cinema as straddling an archival impetus and 
simultaneously freeing itself from the archives by continuous circulation. 
Ravi Sundaram builds upon this question of memory, asking if the digital 
contemporary pushes official film archiving to the status of the classical art 
object that records history and memorializes it, while the new media 
elevates the moving image content to the realm of the ‘enduring ephemeral’. 
Borrowing the geological metaphors of strata, Ravi Vasudevan talks about 
the kinds of complexities that are expected to emerge in archiving as 
various kinds of moving image practices and formats are brought into the 
fold. To Ingawanij he asks that if on the one hand animistic, long durees, 
etc. reconfigure cinematic perception, can cinema perform an archaeology of 
the post-human moment - speak to landscapes, their times, the various 
natural processes? 


In her response to the auteur question, Ingawanij says that she takes the 
three filmmakers not as auteurs but as case studies that reframe apparatus 
theory in a way that moves beyond the 20" century mass-democratic model. 
In plotting the assembling of the apparatus in Thailand, she points to the 
Cold War context, when American soldiers brought small portable projection 
into the interiors. Here, the prevalent Thai discourse around cinema moved 
away from theatrical contexts and also into a diversification of the 
apparatus, as it came to be braided with ritual practices. This trajectory was 
aligned with longer histories of animism and performance, rendering it 
possible to consider animism as one of the oldest forms of medium thinking 
and media theory. 


Rajadhakshya notes how film prints, in being restored as high-resolution 
digital copies, are part of a regime of celluloid nostalgia and might in fact 
render cinema unrecognisable to those who made it. And yet Rajadhyaksha 
also feels celluloid remains the most ‘data-rich’ medium of moving-image 
conservation. Globally archivists are coming to terms with’ the 
incongruencies that beset preservation and restoration. Rajadhyaksha notes 
that this very incongruency, which extends to the disparate bazaar archive, 
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may in itself be the archival method of the future, one which has to be 
understood as based on the provisionality of holdings and formats and the 
imperative of use through curation and annotation. This, he suggests, may 
be construed as the ‘beginning of a beginning’, instead of the ‘end of the 
end of history’. 


The Return of Tipoo’s Tiger 


Raqs Media Collective 


An eighteenth-century automaton handcrafted for the eponymous sultan of 
South India, Tipoo's Tiger is not a trope, an object of cultural signification 
as it used to be in late modernity. A magical object, a chimera for the two 
speaking protagonists who visit Earth in 4017, Tipoo’s Tiger has animistic 
powers - it breathes into life so as to be able to speak to man and machine 
alike. In carved and painted wood, Tipoo’s Tiger is part man, part beast, part 
hand-cranked musical organ with whistling pipes tucked away in its belly.’ Its 


2" 


Tipoo's Tiger" was made for Tipu Sultan, ruler of Mysore in South India (1782-1799). The 
almost life-size wooden semi-automaton consists of a tiger mauling a prostrate figure in 
European clothes. Found in Tipu’s music room after his defeat by the British Army, it was 
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clockwork gears make one hand of the man move, emitting a crying sound 
from his mouth accompanied by stochastic grunts from the tiger. In addition 
the tiger’s belly reveals the keys of a small pipe organ with 18 notes. It is the 
first generation android, the voyeurs quip, reminiscing of a time perhaps 
when species were themselves perceived differently. 


And yet, wherever humans have co-habited with tigers, myths have 
reconfigured the animal into a liminal figure, closely entwined to the life of 
the community, and also writing its limits (cf. “2 or 3 Tigers”). As a creature 
of forests and borderlands, it occupies a transitory sphere splitting 
civilization from wilderness, the living from the undead, and victory from 
defeat. The tiger is Tipoo’s royal insignia, his sign of stately power, but it is 
also a monstrous excess, an affective drive that shall devour the European 
with a pathological force. It returns to Tipoo’s dreams, and consequently in 
his Interpretation of Dreams, Khawab Nama as a liminal figure: the sultan 
recollecting how once he encountered a cow and his calf who were 
embodying the tiger’s striped garb. The mangled specie was transfixed 
between the tiger’s teeth and the cow’s limbs, this animistic anomaly even 
drawing his master’s ire. The voyeurs ask, was this the cow attempting to be 
the tiger, or simply masquerading as it - or had it become a futile, toothless 
bovine ‘paper-tiger’ instead? Or was this the cow’s becoming-tiger - its 
desire to escape bodily limitation, desire for transformation writ into flesh? 
This diagrammatic attempt to entangle the two bodies they argue 
symptomatically reeks as the crucial site in history to think of a twilight 
language - a language that is itself in an in-between state. Mired in the 
vegetal, the animal, the mineral, the algorithmic and the inter-facial, it is a 
language of (in/con)junctions, a language whose entities perennially couple 
and decouple through’ shape-shifting hyphens. Twilight language 
precariously hangs between forms of life, day and night, word and work, 
work and recuperation, between image dream and whimsy: it is a “refusal of 
the duration of time itself.” It is a language that embodies the spirit of 
Tipoo’s Tiger, arguing that the very moment that the tiger buries his teeth 
into the European, a new conjunction has emerged. It is neither beast nor 
civil, neither victory nor devil, and if Tipoo were the tiger himself - his 
cannibalistic impetus to ingest the European has inadvertently resulted in his 
own transformation into a liberal, modern humanist. 


A language of empathy and co-habitation, play and fabulation, and impish 
wickedness even: Rags Media Collective asks how does one speak through 
this twilight language? What are its aesthetic formulations? If authorship and 


one of the most prized exhibits at the erstwhile Indian Museum in London, and is now 
housed at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
See http://collections.vam.ac.uk/item/O6 1 949/tippoos-tiger-mechanical-organ-unknown/ 
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mastery are doomed to fail in this liminal sphere, then how does it intercede 
into becoming? With its multiple screens and ever shifty abrupt moving 
image pieces, Tipoo’s Tiger harnesses an indeterminate form, a time of 
becoming that is a no-longer and not-yet: changing panels before the image 
metastabilizes. Even the description of the piece’s central leitmotif Tipoo’s 
Tiger, appearing halfway into the performance quickly evaporates, unable to 
bear its own interpretative clarity! The photographed image of Tipoo’s Tiger 
appears on two screens on the side, while the giant screen on the centre 
splits between an image of the sky on its left, and of a blurry mobile 
nocturnal urban scape on its right. Nothing stays, and before the description 
is even complete, Tipoo’s Tiger has given way to pencil sketches of mythic 
man-animal amalgamations. Even Tipoo’s fabulatory tale about the bovine 
paper-tiger doubles upon itself, its description weaving a caricaturish image 
of the cow-tiger on either ends of the gigantic panels, while a 3D model of 
Tipoo’s Tiger, a hallucinatory blue runway with airplanes and barren 
landscape with a military tanker take centre stage. As images rotate, alter, 
and slide into different vectors, they acquire a life of their own, appearing 
disappearing, arhythmically dancing like the nude “Yaksha” that follows up 
on screen. In this twilight language where conjunctions produce conditions 
of a not-yet documentary and not-yet fiction, what remains constant is the 
swarming blackness that engulfs the room and the screen alike, the 
interstitial fathomless space from where all actualities arise, and where all 
virtualities go to hide. The blackness, therefore, is both the spatial and 
temporal cut between the images, seeping in and reminding us of the time 
an object and an image appeared and disappeared from the screen. It 
speaks of the image left incomplete, of what could not be sutured or 
followed through (Deleuze 1989: 173-189). The blackness thus demarcates 
an instant - not a neat slice of the whole but a jarring deformed kinetic 
moment which has no function than its own birth. They are disparate images 
of blue and green, waves that are abuzz like static and forests that appear 
languidly chaotic - impressions beside whom jaggedly moving animal forms 
spring into life. What twilight language thus produces is not its own 
reduction into a networked media practice, a plethora of images and screens 
conjoining and conflicting, but an internal conflict with informatics itself. 
This struggle is both its will to art, and its deadening impasse. 


As a philosophical exercise, blackness finds itself speculating. It withdraws, 
and is withdrawn from those who view it; it appears purely as a bloc of 
sensations, a world removed from information. Black proposes that objects 
are not only unknown to subjects, to whom they never reveal their truest 
selves, but also to each other, thereby remaining an object in the eyes of the 
other (Thacker 2011). Yet, from this seeming vastness of unknowability, 
there emerges a space of vitalistic speculating - a space of knowing and 
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fabulating, opening up a thought that may actualize into an image. And it is 
this task of speculation that Tipoo’s Tiger finds itself in - rewriting a journey 
from a futurity that doubles up as a commentary on the present. The two 
speakers, voyeurs from the future, seated on either ends return to speak 
about Europe - a megalomania turned melancholy, a history gone awry, a 
planet metaphorically and materially sinking at the vestiges of 
anthropocentric climate change. It is a Europe temporally displaced from its 
once glorious past, a landscape earmarked by post industrial ruins and 
smoke chimneys and industrial waste. What emerges from this apocalyptic 
site are drono-sapiens (maybe the voyeurs share the same ethnicity?), a beta- 
updated android surveying and consuming the last of what remains. 
Delinked from gravity, the drono-sapien hovers around a swarm of white 
empty branches, an entangled mass of enamel, or maybe plastic even. And 
yet, even in its immersive drifting, the drono-sapien suffers from ‘schizo- 
xenia’: a process wherein the presence of the other is eviscerated, ‘leaving 
one hopelessly alone and monocultural.’ What a disjunct one may surmise, a 
hopelessly increasing interval between the word and the image; between 
endless porous drifting and rigorous boundary making. But then again, the 
piece itself is continually writing its own temporal disjunct - its own 
inadherence to the requirements of timeliness. Here images sit unwell with 
words, words with other words, and even images to images. The drifting 
drone vision of the plant is anchored to terrestrially bound vistas of 
industrial pollutions. Here, temporal disjunction doubles itself up 
narratologically - voyeurs from the future conjure up a speculative present, a 
past resuscitated from images, and a present that continually displaces and 
delays itself - a time, like the shadowy definitions of the contemporary 
perpetually refusing to bear fruition. 


Time Horizons and Sonic Worlds 


Berno Odo Polzer 


An experience of listening together, Time Horizons and Sonic Worlds was a 
reflection upon the propensity of the sonic to bespeak the politics of time, 
albeit via its elusive materiality. It began with an immersion into Alvin 
Lucier’s “I am Sitting in a Room” (1970), his speech and stutter gradually 
transmuting to a reverberant architectural soundscape. Lucier records the 
following speech, and then plays the recorded speech back into the room, 
which is then re-recorded until the speech becomes unintelligible with every 
successive iteration, the only sonic remnant being the pure resonant 
frequencies of the room: 
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“lam sitting in a room, different from the one you are in now. | am recording 
the sound of my speaking voice and | am going to play it back into the room 
again and again until the resonant frequencies of the room reinforce 
themselves so that any semblance of my speech with perhaps the exception 
of a rhythm is destroyed. What you will hear then are the natural resonant 
frequencies of the room articulated by speech. | regard this activity not so 
much as a demonstration of a physical fact but more as a way to smooth out 
any irregularities my speech might have.” 


While this piece of sound art experimented with spatio-architectural 
audibility, what followed was Berno Odo Polzer’s reflections on various 
modes of listening and their relationship to time as a political category. With 
the aim to reconstruct a political genealogy of circularity, Berno asks: How 
western linear thinking, and its obsession with the imagery of the /ine, came 
about? Tracing this genealogy back to the Christian era between the second 
and the fifth centuries, he states that the political construction of time was 
at the heart of the Christian doctrine of salvation, the idea of history as 
linear, and the whole apparatus of Christian Western cosmology. The politics 
of time trickles to the seventeenth century notion of clock-based time, and 
the fundamental clockwork of the capitalist adage ‘time is money’. The 
politics of listening, says Berno, can counter the fundamentals of historically 
constructed time regimes, since the modality of listening, in a very intimate 
and strong way, creates an experiential perspective or a bodily and mental 
excess to time and temporality. John Berger’s trope—“Music offers time a 
center’—is rethought as a non-spatial, plurimodal, non-centre, that allows a 
perception of the multiple and divergent temporalities we inhabit in the 
contemporary (deregulation, fragmentation, homogenization and 
economization of worldly affairs, acceleration, etc.). This, he says, relates to 
Donna Haraway’s notion of decolonizing time, which involves the cultivation 
of the capacity to be still, to listen and not to be self certain. A perfect 
marker of Haraway’s notion, Berno plays Graindelavoix’s “Arsala’lllah” 
(Maronite tradition) from the album Cypriot Vespers. A meditative 
composition of cappella music performed by one female and eight male 
singers, it manifested vocal repertoires and affective energies, multiple and 
heterogeneous temporalities, activated through its layered materialities. 


Berno re-evokes Haraway’s conception of decolonizing time: decolonizing 
time is coming to inhabit multiple temporalities, and enfolded and entangled 
times that are ontologically complex; it is a kind of slowing down of work so 
as to Open up the contact zones of thinking; above all, it is learning to 
inhabit these times of urgent trouble with a memory that this is not and 
never has been all of the time, including all of now, that we do not live ina 
time only of domination, we also live in times of tremendous flourishing, 
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generativity and capacities to connect with each other. At this point, Berno 
makes a cut, and the audience hears the four-minute long “Weiss/Weisslich” 
(roughly translated as  White/Whitish) (1986) by Peter Ablinger. 
“Weiss/Weisslich” is a forty-five hour selection of symphonies out of Haydn’s 
and Mozart’s works, as well as all the symphonies by Beethoven, Bruckner, 
Schubert and Mahler, turned into four minutes of noise with the aid of a 
software, by rotating the horizontal/linear timeline of music by ninety 
degrees and converting it into a sound column of condensed information. 
Albinger wanted to transform the linear experience of time into a 
momentary or even an aimless/formless one. Since ‘compression’ does not 
befit this sonic transmutation, Albinger calls it ‘condensation’, and one of 
the ideas is to conceptualize noise as, and as the enabler of, information. 


At this juncture, Berno elaborates upon the chronopolitics of digital 
infrastructures. Ideas of prediction, computational and algorithmic time, and 
data-intensive discrete calculations present temporal logics that are 
incommensurate with human memory and time. He finally conceptualizes 
time as a socio-techno-economical construction, and asks: What kind of time 
regime are we co-constructing, embodying or living in? How can theories and 
practices of time become political tools and how can the relation between 
rhythm and power ferment a socio-political change? Can the present be read 
and felt as a state constituted by violent temporal frictions: the permanent 
state of exception in the wake of 9/11, the war on terror that Giorgio 
Agamben theorized, the ceaseless temporal wars unleashed by capital 
modes of production in the pursuit of profit maximization, temporalities of 
migration, both forced and not forced, slow violence, environmental 
degradation and the anthropocene? And most significantly, can we rethink 
the temporal matrix as a medium of innovation; can we, in tandem with 
Easterling, think of a temporal intelligence to effectuate a dispositional 
change? 


The conference ended with Leif Inge’s “9 Beet Stretch’, Beethoven’s 9" 
symphony stretched to twenty-four hours (with no pitch distortions). While 
the pavilion waited to get dismantled, proclaiming the end of the 
conference, Inge’s twenty-four hour art work virtually stretched it into 
another day. The material witnesses and medium design of the conference— 
dialogue, art, film, performance, music—generated an undulating space-time 
continuum, evoking the eventual and resisting any end. Dispersing for the 
conference dinner towards the pavilion, while “9 Beet Stretch” still played in 
the background, What Time Is It?, everyone asked, and asked again. 
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PROGRAMME 


Day One: 


14th December, Thursday, 2017 
@ Sarai-CSDS, 29 Rajpur Road, Delhi 


Landscapes of the Digital 
11:00 AM Tea 


11:30 AM 

Introduction | 

Ravi Sundaram with Leverhulme Network 
Partners 

Introduction II 

Conference Conveners 


12:00 Noon 

The “Smart” Mandate: Infrastructure, 
Responsive Environments, and 
“Preemptive Hope” 

Orit Halpern, Concordia University, 
Montreal 

Interlocutor: Ravi Sundaram, Sarai-CSDS, 
Delhi 


1:00 PM Lunch 


2:00 PM 

Video and Post-Cinema 

Mochu, Artist, Chennai 

Pallavi Paul, Artist, Delhi 

Lantian Xie, Artist, Dubai 

Interlocutor: Monica Narula, Raqs Media 
Collective, Delhi 


3:30 PM Tea 


4:00 PM 

The Missing Pistol: Notes on Impossible 
Museological Objects in Palestine 

Lara Khaldi, Curator, Jerusalem 
Interlocutor: Santhosh Sadanandan, 
School of Culture and Creative 
Expressions, Ambedkar University 


5:00 PM 

Al is Full of Love: Human-Machine 
Libidinal Transference & the 
Automation of Love 

Mohammad Salemy, The 

New Centre for Research & Practice, New 
York 

Interlocutor: Shuddhabrata Sengupta, 
Raqs Media Collective, Delhi 


6:00 PM Tea 


6:30 PM 

Screening 

Liquid Traces: The Left-to-Die Boat 
Case, 17 min, 2014 

Directed by Charles Heller and Lorenzo 
Pezzani 


Day Two: 


15th December, Friday, 2017 
@ Goethe-Institut/Max Mueller Bhavan, 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 


Unstable Archives 
10:00 AM Tea 


10:30 AM 

Welcome 

Leonhard Emmerling, Goethe- 
Institut/Max Mueller Bhavan, New Delhi 
Introduction 

Conference Conveners 


11:00 AM 

Technics and Forensics 

Susan Schuppli, Centre for Research 
Architecture, Goldsmiths, University of 
London 

Lorenzo Pezzani, Goldsmiths, University 
of London 

Interlocutor: Ravi Vasudevan, Sarai-CSDS, 
Delhi 


12:30 PM 

After ‘Jukti, Takko ar Gappo’: Across 
the Burning Track 

Moinak Biswas, Department of Film 
Studies, Jadavpur University 
Interlocutor: Ashish Rajadhyaksha, 
Centre for the Study of Culture and 
Society, Bangalore 


1:30 PM Lunch 


2:30 PM 

Performance 

Speech Acts for Two Screenings 
Lantian Xie, Artist, Dubai 
Interruption: Raqs Media Collective, 
Delhi 


3:30 PM Tea 


4:00 PM 

The Archive Object 

Michelle Wong, Researcher and Curator, 
Asia Art Archive, Hong Kong 

Venkat Srinivasan, Archivist and 
Scientist, National Centre for Biological 
Sciences, Bangalore 

Sabih Ahmed, Archivist and Curator, 
Delhi 

Interlocutor: Jeebesh Bagchi, Raqs Media 
Collective, Delhi 


5:30 PM 

Five Gardens 

Introduction to the pavilion by Samir 
Raut, Architect, Mumbai 

Interlocutor: Rupali Gupte, School of 
Environment and Architecture, Mumbai 


Sound Work in the pavilion by Ish S and 
DiFfuSed Beats 


6:30 PM 

Public Lecture 

Medium Design 

Keller Easterling, School of Architecture, 
Yale University 


Day Three : 


16th December, Saturday, 2017 
@ Goethe-Institut/Max Mueller Bhavan, 
Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi 


Aesthetics and Politics 
10:15 AM Tea 


10:45 AM 
Introduction 
Conference Conveners 


11:00 AM 

Spectre of the Political 

Ravi Vasudevan, Sarai-CSDS, Delhi 
Prathama Banerjee, Centre for the Study 
of Developing Societies, Delhi 

Santhosh Sadanandan, School of Culture 
and Creative Expressions, Ambedkar 
University 

Interlocutor: Shohini Ghosh, AJK Mass 
Communication Research Centre, Jamia 
Millia Islamia 


1:00 PM Lunch 


2:00 PM 

Money, Media, Space 

Aarti Sethi, Watson Institute, Brown 
University 

Prasad Shetty, School of Environment 
and Architecture, Mumbai 

Liu Tian, Curator, China Academy of Art, 
Hangzhou 

Interlocutor: Sumandro Chattapadhyay, 
Centre for Internet and Society, 
Bangalore 


4:00 PM Tea 


4:30 PM 

Cinema as a Migratory Form 

May Adadol Ingawanij, University of 
Westminster, London 

Ashish Rajadhyaksha, Centre for the 
Study of Culture and Society, Bangalore 
Interlocutor: Ranjani Mazumdar, School 
of Arts and Aesthetics, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University 


Closing Note: Conference Conveners 


6:30 PM 

Two Screen, Two Speaker Performance 
The Return of Tipoo’s Tiger 

Raqs Media Collective, Delhi 


7:00 PM Tea 


7:30 - 9:00 PM 

A Listening Experience 

Time Horizons and Sonic Worlds 

Berno Odo Polzer, Berliner Festspiele- 
MaerzMusik (Festival for Time Issues), 
Berlin 

Introduced by Leonhard Emmerling, 
Goethe-Institut/Max Mueller Bhavan, New 
Delhi 


